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Art. 1. The Hiftory of the principal Rivers of Great Britain 
Vol. JI. Folio. 41. 4s. Boydell. 1796. 


THs truly magnificent work, as far as ét regards the river 
} Thames, is here brought to a conclufion; and, if the 
fubfcribers and the public had caufe to be fatisfied with the 
firft volume, in our opinion, they have much greater reafon to 
be fo with the fecond. The metropolis and its vicinity, as 
connected with the Thames, if it gave greater {cope to the 
{kill and genius of the artift, was, at the fame time, from the 
multitude of obje&ts neceflarily comprehended, attended with 
extraordinary difficulty, and far more expofed to every kind of 
criticifm. But the fcenes here reprefented are well chofen 
and happily executed, and if any objection fhall be made to their 
being lefs agreeable than wr be expected by fome readers, 
the 
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2 Hiflery of the Rivers ef Great Britain. 

they will be found by all in the minuteit degree, faithful, anil 
thus, like thofe of Hollar, will, at future periods, be eagerly 
fought and defervedly admired. The plan of this is the fame 
with that of the preceding volume. The more important places 
and more interefting fcenery in the vicinity of the river, are 
defcribed by the writcr, and delineated by.the artift. It com- 
mences with Strawberry Hill, the feat of the venerable Lord 
Orford, of which, if w&had not already prefented our readers 
with the account, by»Mr. Lyfons, we thould willingly have 
inferted the agreeable reprefentation exhibited in the work 
before uss We thall, therefore, fele& the deferiptions of Sion 
Houfe, which, though univerfally admired by the paflengers on 
the river, is, with regard to its hiftory and interior, but little 
known ; and of Penhurit, the feat of the gallant Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


«© Sion Houfe was originally a convent, founded by Henry the 
Fifth, in the year 1414, for fixty nuns, of the order of Saint Bridget 
of Zion, thirteen pricfts, four deacons, and eight lay brethren. It 
was endowed, on its foundation, with a revenue of one thoufand 
marks, which was afterwards increafed to one thoufand feven hundred 
and thirty-one pounds per anftm. An abbets ‘and funs'were refident 
there in the time of Philip and Mary, but were fent away in the firtt 
year of ‘Qneen Elizabeth. At the diffolution, the ‘revendes of this 
religious houfe amounted to one thoufand, nine hundted, “and forty 
four pounds, eleven fhillings, and oight-pence per annum, after which 
period the abbots, nuns, lay fifters, &c. to the number of feventy- 
three, received penfions during their lives. The laft abbefs was in- 
terred at Denham Chureh, -near Uxbridge; -and-a great part of the 
infcription on the grave ftone is ft:ll legible. ‘This monaftery was 
granted by Edward the Sixth, in the firft year of his reign, to the 
proteGtor, Edward, Duke of Somerfet, who built a fuperb palace out 
‘of ‘its tuins, the fhell of which {till ‘teirains in its primitive ‘tafe. 
After the fall of that potent nobleman, it reverted: to the crown. In 
the feventh year of Edward the Sixth, it was granted to John, Duke 
of Northumberlind ; “and, on*his attainder, Jamés the ‘Fir gave ie 
to Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumbérland. dn 1646, ‘the 
Dukes of York and Gloucefter, and ‘the Princefs Elizabeth, Wete 
fent hither by order of parliament, and were treated with fach kind 
attention by the Earl and Countefs of Northumberland, that their 
unfortunate father, when he vifited them in the following year, re- 
ceived no f{inall confolation, on finding his children under {ach friendl 
care and protection, From this period it continued to ‘be the réfi- 
dence of the Earls of Northumberland. In the year 1682, Chatles, 
Deke of Somerfet, married the Lady Ihzabeth Percy, the 
duughter and heirefs of Jofceline, ‘Earl of Northumberland, by which 
allinnce Sion became the property of that nobleman, who lent it to 
the Princefs of Denmark, during’ the time:that a coolnefs fubfifted 
between her royal highnefs and her filter, Queen Mary. On the 
death of Charles, Duke of Somerict, in 1748, Algernon, Earl of 

Hertford, 
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Hifliry of the Rivets of Great Britain. 3. 
Hertford, his only furviving fon, fuccecded to the title and immenfe 
property of his father, and {oon after gave Sion to his daughter and 
{on-io-law, the late Duke and Datchefs of NorthunberJand, to whofe 
magnificent tafte it Owes its prefent grandeur and beauty. The houfe 
occupies the fire of the moneaftic church, and is a Jatge and majeltice 
fira¢ture. It isa fquare edifice of ftone, built round a quadrangle 5 
every front is embatiled and ornamented at the angles with embanled 
turrets; the eaflern clevation, which faces the ‘Thames, is fupported 
by arches, that form a grand piaaza. The original gardens were 
made by the protector, Somerfet, in a ftyle of great magnificence 5 
and, according to the fafhion of the age, enclofed within high walls 
and elevated by terraces; but thefe were dettroyed and levelled by 
the late noble poffeffor ; aud the lowet apartments of the houfe now 
look upon. the beautiful fcene, which was excluded by the faltidious 
pride of former times. The weltetn lawn, enriched with ftately 
trees, is interfected by a ferpentine water, and divided by flourithing 
plantations from the eaftern part of the grounds, which flopes to- 
wards the river. The flower garden contains a large collection of 
Curious trees and exotic plants, and a lofty Doric column riles in it 
and dignifies the fpot. A part of the walls, that enclofe the kitchen 
garden, forms the only remains of the aricient monaftery, ‘The in- 
terior part of this noble edifice is faid to have reezived canfiderable 
altezations from the {kill of Inigo Jones, in the early part of Jat 
century; but it was the fumptuous tatte of the late Duke of Northume 
berland which completed and furnifhed it, in its prefent fate of un< 
rivalled fplendour. Among its {pacious apartments, where the antique 
fiyle of decorations has been employed with peculiar felicity, ts. 
{pacious anti-chamber of unique magnificence, The floor is of {cag- 
lioli and the walls in fue relief, wath gilded tfophies: byt its diffin- 
guifaing ornaments aré twelve large columns aud fixteen pilafters of 
verde antique, containing a greaier quantity of this fearee yand pfe- 
cious matble than is now, perhaps, to be found im any building in 
the world. ‘The great gallery, which ferves for the library apd 
mufeum, is ong hundred and thirty feet in lengths The book cafes 
are formacd in recefles in the wall, avd receiye she books in fuch a 
manavr, as to make them a part.of the general finifhing of tHe room. 
The whole is finithed with the utmof lightnefs and cleganee, in the 
mof beautiful ftyle of the antique, aad afforded the firit exanyple of 
ftucco-work, finithed in England, after the fine remajus of antiquity. 
The cieling is richly adorned with paintings and other ornaments, 
that harmonize.with the beautiful decorarions that pervade the other 
parts of thisfaperh apartment. Beneath the cicling tuns a feries of 
large medallion paiatings, exhibiting the portraits of all the Earls of 
Northumberland in fuceefion, with other diftinguithed perfonages of 
the noble houfes of Perey and Seymour, mott of which are copied 
ftom original piciuges. At che weft end is a pair of folding docrs, 
that open into the garden, which the general uniformity of the library 
tequired to reprefent a book-eafe; arid here, by a very happy thought, 
are exhibated the tithes of the Gréek.and Roman authors, which got 
only form a very pleafing deception ; but, at the fame time, afford a 
@uriqus catalogue of the authores deperditi; The other apartments 
Aa are 
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4 Hiftory of the Rivers of Great Britain. 


are anfwerable in tafte and magnificence to thofe of which we have 
given a curfory defcription.” / 


The following is the defcription of Penhurft. 


«*« Penhurft, which pofleffes fomewhat of hiftorical charaéter, and 
never fails, from che incidental circumftances attached to it, to infpire 
a fentimental intereft, derives its name from the Britifh word pen, 
fignifying fummit, and burft, a wood, In feveral ancient records it 
is called Penceftre, probably from fome fortrefs which may kave been 
ereéted on the fpot. It is a village that derives all its diftinétion from 
the ancient, ftately, and dignified manfion, called Penfhurft Place. 
In the reign of the conqueror, it was the refidence of a family who 
took its name; and, in the time of Edward the Firft, we find that it 
belonged to Sir Stephen de Penefhurfte, or Penecettre, who was 
knighted, and made conftable of Dover Caftle, and warden of the 
Cinque Ports, by Henry the Third. It was afterwards, in the reign 
of Edward the Second, conveyed to John de Pulteney, who, under 
Edward the Third, was four times Lord Mayor of London, and is 
mentioned by Stow, as pre-eminent for his piety, wifdom, great 
wealth, and magnificent hofpitality. After being poffefled by many 
noble and dittinguifhed perfons, it was at length forfeited to the 
crown, in the reign of Edward the fixth, by the attainder of Sir 
Ralph Fane, and was granted by that king to Sir William Sidney, 
Knight, and his heirs; a very diftinguithed perfon, and who had 


"acquired great military reputation in the preceding reign. On his 


death, the eftate devolved to his fon, Sir Henry Sidney, who had 
been bred up with Edward the Sixth from his infancy; by whom, 
as well as by Queen Elizabeth, he was very much cherifhed and ad- 
vanced. On his death, Penfhurft Place devolved to his eldeft fon, 
Sir Philip Sidney, the moft gallant and accomplifhed gentleman of his 
age, and whofe extraordinary qualities were not only the univerfal ad- 
miration of his owa times, but will command an enthufiaftic homage, 
as long as great talents, fuperior learning, undaunted courage, and 
unblemifhed virtue, are venerated by mankind. The houfe is a large 


‘ irregular pile, ornamented with towers and embattled parapets. Its 


principal entrance is through a large portal, with a tower over it, and, 


~ above the gate, an infeription records that the manor of Penfhurft, &c. 


was given by Edward the Sixth to Sir William Sidney, Knight Ban- 
naret, Chamberlain of his Houfhold; and that the tower was built 
in the year 1585, by Sir Henry Sidney, Knight of the Garter, as a 
grateful memorial of his fovereign’s bounty. ‘The principal buildings 
form a fpacious, irregular, and gloomy quadrangle. ‘The great hall, 
though apparently negleéted, is one of the moft curious parts of this 
edifice, and has a remarkable roof raifed on the fhoulders of fome 
large images, in a manner equally fingular and grotefque. From the 
hall chere is an afcent to a fpacious vaulted gallery, having at the 
upper end a Gothic arch with three fteps, each formed of a fingle 
prece of timber, much worn; from whence a flight of ftairs leads, 
on cither hand, to the principal apartments, which is now clofed. 
Many of the rooms were utted a the late Mr. Perry, who poffeffed 
this eftate by marriage with the Honourable Elizabeth Sidney, niece 
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Hiftery of the Rivers ‘of Great Britain: 5 


to the late Earl of Leicefter. In one wing of the honfe.is a large pice 
ture gallery, in which is feen the portrait of Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
the Sacharifla of Waller; but it does not difplay thofe charms, which 
may be fuppofed to have awakened the lyre of that tender and elegant 

‘t. ‘The environs of this ancient manfion, though fomewhat di- 
minithed, ftill appear in a fine park of fix miles in circumterence, 
which is wafhed by the Medway, and rifes behind the houfe in fylvan 
grandeur, Among its native ornaments is ftill feen the oak, which 
tradition reprefents as having been planted at the birth of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and which Ben Johnafon reprefents as 


That taller tree, which of a nut was fet, 
At his great birth, where all the mufes met : 


But its ftate and condition feem to eftablifh it of an earlierage. This 
venerable tree is a grand and picturefque objet: at three feet from the 
ground it meafures twenty-five feet, eleven inches, in the general cir- 
cumference; and its longeft branch projects thirty-fix feet from the 
trunk, ‘Though it has been fo far excavated by time, as to poflefs a 
feat in its hollow which will hold three or four perfons, it is, with 
the exception of a few branches, well covered with foliage. In this 
park (a mark of goons antiquity, as well as of pious ref{pect to the 
place, in the long fucceffion of its poffeffors) there {till exiits an he- 
ronry, and, perhaps, the only one in the kingdom. In Popifh times 
the breed of herons was very much encouraged, and a colony of them 
was generally an appendage to the feats of perfons of wealth and dif- 
tinction, as this bird, which feeds only-on fith, is allowed us cano- 
nical food, on the days of abftinence from fichh, in the Roman _Ca- 
tholic Church, Ina deep hole in the Medway, called Jupner’s Hole, 
near the lower end of Penfhurit Park, there rifes-a fpring, which 
produces a vifible and ftrong ebullition on the furface of the river. 
The fon of Mr. Shelly, of Horfham, in Suffex, by the furviving 
daughter of Mr. Perry, and who has taken the name of Sidney, is 
the prefeit poffeffor of this fine place and ancient property.” 


Our concluding remarks are neceffarily fimilar. to thofe 
made on the former volume. We are highly pleafed wrth 
what has been done already, and we fincerely with to fee the 
fuccefsful accomplifhment of the great objet in view, The 
purchafers of this work are prefented by the publithers witha 
moft perfect map of the Thames,. trom the fource to the fea, 
as well as of an engraving of the Thames Head, the work of 
Mrs. Damer, which were not promifed ih the propofals. The 

lates, with which we. were moft impreffed, were thefe, 

late I. the feat of Lord Orford, is remarkably well chofen— 
The effet of the reprefentation of Sion Houfe is certainly yery 
pleafing ; they who view it more minutely will, perhaps, com- . 
plain that it is fomewhat hard—The view of Batterfea, Chel- 
fea, and London, from Mr. Rucker’s villa, is particularly 
pleafing, and greatly in the manner of Rembrandt—The view 
up the river, from Millbank, is very agreeable; but that. of 
, London, 
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6 Heron's Hiflsry of Scotland. 


London, from Lambeth, is entitled to the higheft commenda- 
fion, Jt comprehends and forcibly delineates -all the great 
features of the metropolis and the adjoining hills. It 1s 
indeed finely executed, and, as we faid above, will be 
fought and referred to for its fidelity—London Bridge and the 
Tower, Tunbridge Cattle and Maidftone, are excellent, and, 
in general it may be oblferved, that where there is an opportu- 
nity of reprefenting force, the effect is the molt happy-—The 
view of London from Greenwich is very impreffive, though, 
perhaps, too giéen. OU! the whole of the plates, perhaps, 
if may be true, that they are not highly finithed, but they are 
delightiully tinted, and certainly better calculated to reprefent 
pature than black and white. 

We underitand that the next undertaking of the publifherg 
will be the river Severn. 








Ant. Il. Hifory of Sectland. Bock Fut, in Two Se&tions, 
containing the Hifi ry of the Romans, the Caledanians, the 
Britons, the Picis, the Scots, the dogia-Saxens, and the Danes, 
in Scotland. From the earliest Limes to the Acceffion of King 
Mateoln Canmore. With Notes. Or, as the Title more pro- 
perly runs at the Head of the fecond Part, 4d new general 
Fifi ry of Sectland, from the earheft Times to the Era of the 
Abolition of the hereditary FurifdiGion of Suljeéts in Scotland, 
in the Year 1748. By Robert Heron. Vilume 1, 8vo. 
4:9 pp. 6s. Vernor and Hood, London, _ 


mp name prefixed to this work naturally fuzgefted an idea, 

that he who had oncé aflumed the name for the convey- 
ance of infidelity to the nation, was here adopting it again for 
the fanie or fimilar purpofes ; and that the work of delufion 
was now to be attempied again in the field of hiftory. But 
we foon found ourfelves undeceived, by information, that this 
Robert Heron is no fhadow, but a teal perfonage ; no Hardic- 
nure the Second in the clouds, but an inhabitant, an author by 
prof fion, a@tually living in Edinburgh. Accordingly, thongh 
the firit part had only the name of R. Heron, «* Edinburgh, 
Dee<mber 2, 1993,” and therefore left a fair opinion, for fuf- 
picion fhil, yet the fecond, publifhed in 1794, is inferibed by 
the author under his full name of ‘ Robert Heron,” to Sir 
John Sinclair, and exprefs!y «* with his permiffion.” Having 
thos flated, in juftice to the author, who he is net, and who he 
is, we procecd to revife his work. | 
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Heron's Hiftory of Scctland, 7 

Three chapters, in the beginning, are employed in detailing 
the hiftory to the acceflion of Malcolm Caumore. In this 
narration, we obferve many miltakes of fa&ts, many innaccu- 
racies of language, and many extravagancies of opinion. But 
we fhall not {pecify them, as we haflen to exhibit one for all ; 
remarking only that every author like the prefent, who keeps 
his tancy more active than his judgment, and exerts his powers 
of fpeculation more frequently than he employs his flores of 
knowledge, is fure to enfnare bimfelf in extravagance, inac- 
curacies, and miltakes, by ar indolent, vague, and general mode 
of reference. Edward, the fon of Alfred, and King of Welt 
Saxony, is related, in the Saxon Chronicle, to have progreflively 
recovered the kingdoms of Mercia and Northumbria, with the 
principalities of Wales, Xc. to the fupremacy of Welt-Saxony. 
{n g1t8, Edward, it is faid, went to Buckingham with his army, 
there flayed four weeks,’ and buiit two caftles, one upon 
either fide of the water, before he departed ; and Earl Thur- 
cyte! fouglit him to be his lord; and all the military officers, 
and almoft all the higher nobles, that belonged to Bedford, 
fonghttoo. In g1g, Edward went with his army to Bedford, 
and took the caftle, and to him returned almoft all the caltel- 
Jans that fubmitted to him before ; he was there four wecks, 
and built a caftle on the fouth-fide of the water betore he de- 
parted. [ng20, Edward went to Afaldon, and built the caftle, 
and garrifoned it, before he departed. In g20, Edward or- 
dered a march to the caltle at Zacefler, and built it; the fame 
year he went with an army to Colchefler, and repaired the caf- 
tle, and renewed it where it was broken; and to him fubmitied 
much people of Ealt-Angles, or of Eaft-Saxons, who were 
under Danith government; and all the army of the Eaft-An- 

les {wore to be one with him, arid would all do what he would, 
fn g22, Edward went with an army to Stamford, and ordered 
a caille to be built on the fouth-fide of the water, and all the 
people who belonged to the northern caftle fubmitted to him, 
and fought him for theirlord. Ing23, Edward marched with 
an army to Thelwall (on the Chethire fide of the Merfey, near 
Warrington) ordered a caftle to be built there, to be fortified, 
to be garrifoned. In g24, Edward marched with an army to 
Nottingham, ordered a caftle to be built on the fouth-fide of 
the river, oppotite the other, with a bridge over the Trent be- 
tween both; ‘*marched thence into Peae- land to Badecanwyllun, 
and ordered a caftle to be erected and garrifoned in its neigh 
bourhood ; and then the Scottith king, and all the Scotiith 
people, and Regwnald and, kadu!ph’s fon, and all who dweit in 
Northumbria, whether Engiith, Danith, Norwegians, or others, 
and the king of the Strath-cluyd Welfh, with all the Sirath- 
cluyd Welth, chofe him for their father and their lord.” We 
have 
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, Heron's Hiftory of Scotland. 


have carried on the regular detail of proceedings fo particularly, 
from 918 to 924; in order to fhow, tn the cleareft light of nar- 
ration, and with the fuli blaze of hiftorical irradration, that 
the Peac-lond and the Badecanwyllan of the laft year are, what 
indeed the critics have hitherto underitocd them to be, Bakewell 
in the Peak of Deibythire. Yet, to the aftonifhment of all 
hittory, and to the confufion of all criticifm, we find Mr. He- 
ron, in p. 48, relating, that Edward advanced to a place 
named Badecanwyllan in Piétland; thither the princes of 
Cambria and Strath-Clyde, with Conftantine king of the Scots, 
repaired topay Edward—homage.” ‘This isoneof thofe mif- 
takes, which come forward to every eye. Here, however, it 
was probably inadvertently made. But the fame ftrange mifap- 
plication of the Saxon Chronicle had been made betore, and 
wilfully made, in the Antiquarian Tranfactions of Scotland, 
1792. ‘There, inc. i. 412, fays Dr. Geddes, “ this peaee 
between the Pidé/s and Englith appears to have been of long 
duration, and not to have been grofsly violated until the reign 
of Edward the Elder, who, in 924 (fays the Soxon Chronicle) 
entered into Prciland as far as badecanwyllan.” A note adds 
thus, juftto fhow the Dr. was determined to make the miftake : 
** Badecanwylian is fuppofed by Gibfon, to be Bakewell in 
Derbythire; but this is-altogether incredible ; it muft have 
been a place, / think,” in the heart of the Piéi:fh ter- 
ritories, where there had been no town or garrifon bee 
fore this period, but which was now neceflary to keep 
the Scots in awe.” All this is merely the wanton fur- 
mife of a mind, that wifhes to deceive itfelf. The chain of 
facts which we have given above, in the very language nearly 
of the Chronicle itfelf, at. once precludes the whole. The 
line of cperations extends only to Mercia, but the incidental ef- 
feéis reach into Northumbria, Strath-cluyd, and Scotland. 
Thus the king marched to Buckingham, Bedford, Maldon, 
Tocefter, and Colchetter, to Stamtord, Thelwell, Notting- 
ham, and Bakewell, all in Mercia. Butthe effe@t of his march 
to Colchefter was, that many of the Eaft-Angles, many of the 
Falt-Saxons, and all the army of the Eaft-Angles, offered him 
their allegiance. And the effe€t of his march to Nottingham 
and Bakewell was, that Northumbria, Strath-cluyd, and Scot- 
land fubmitted. The effect of both marches was merely inci- 
dental; jult as incidental as another in the fame Chronicle, 
concerning the fame king, under g¢2 ; when Edward rode to 
Tamworth, onthe death of his filter Ethelfleda there, and ** all 
Mercia, that had been under her, turned to him, and the kin 

of North-Wales, with all the North-Welth, fought him for 
their lord.” We might juft as reafonably, from this event, 
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Heron’s Hiftory of Scotland. 9 


fix Tamworth in North-Wales, as place Badecanwyllan in 
Pictland. We may as well indeed tran{plant both to the 
moon, yet he, who could undertake a new tranflation of the 
Old Teftament for Chriftians of the Romih communion, but 
in his very preface to deny the infprration of it, and even de grade 
the antiquity of the five earlieft books in it, and furmiling them 
to be drawn up about the days of David, from fome ancient 
writings, he knows not what or whence, may be allowed to turn 
the Peak of Derbythire into the reign of the Picts, and trans- 
form the Saxon Bakewell into fome town or other with a Pic- 
tifh a ppell ation. 

Mr. Heron's Hiftory, as it is called, confilts in the firft part 
of fixty pages of narrative, and a hundred and feve nty eight of 
differtation. In the latter is the excellence of the work: Mr. 
Heron's mind feems particularly fitted for the bufinels of differ- 
tation; and, unfettered by the manacles of faéts, expatiates 
with dignity and grace on this kind of fairy ground. 


— 


Hittory,” he fays in p. 61, ** performs but half her tafk, when 
fhe records only the public tranfa€tions of a nation, ' The events are 
comparatively few, which relate at once to the common intereits of 
a whole people. It is private life, that exhibits the molt intereiting 
and molt inftructive fcenes. Human character, unmarked by cir- 
cumftance or habit, is too general to be clearly and difcriminately 
comprehended by the intellect. To impreis the imagination, feeling 
and action mutt be difplayed in their minute modifications. How 
little is to be known of the energies and capacities of human nature, 
by furveying only the co. bats of army with army, Or the negotiations 
of ftate with flate. The domettic labours, enquiries, dil coveries, 
Opinions, and enjoyments of a people, are, the refore, not le/s worthy®* 
to be commemorated in hiftory, than their wars and political tran- 
factions. ‘That would undoubtedly be the moft perfect form of hif- 
torical compofition, in which the hiftorian fhould, with the arr of the 
epic poet, intermingle the hiftory of manners with that of policy, fo 
as to work them up together into one beautiful and orderly whole. 
But the hiftory of familiar life confifts of fo great a multitude of de- 
tached particulars, as to be hardly fufceptible of fuch curious per- 
fectic yn of ttructure: and, in the diftribution of parts, it 3s the tafte 
of the age rather to fubdivide than to combine.” 


On this principle Mr. Heron fets out in differtations, We 
fhall fele& fon ne ps aft iges from them, in order to do full juf- 
tice to his work. The animals of thefe forefts and mo- 
ralfes were not numerous. Several were ferocious; and they 
were aloit all wild,” as a@// the inhabitants of foref’s and 
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* Mr. Heron’s argument required him rather to have faid, are 
pot lefs necefjary. 
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10 Fleran's Eiftary of Scotland. 


morafjes were certain to be. ‘ Wolves and foxes lurked 
amoung the thickets, in caves, on the mountains, and in the 
de pth “ol the woods 5 and preyed a/moff as rapacioufly as their 
human neighbours ;” (a fuageftion, even againft the rude tlate 
of fociety in Bri ain, aS Outrageous as it is novel) ** on the 
g' ntler animals ot which theje had not yet affumed the care.” 
“This is another {tioke of wild fublimity, in defcribing what 
Mr. Heron calls, a few lines preceding, “* the firft period” 
of the Scotch hiflory, the period prior to the Roman invafion 
of the ifle. Then, as we are pofitively informed, concerning 
every part of the ifland, the interior as well as the maritime, 
the northern equally va i the fouthern, the inhabitants had a 
great number if catile; “© Britanniz pars interior ab iis incoli- 
tur, Quos Natos in in feta ipfa memoria proditum dicunt; mart- 
time pars ab is, qui—ex Belgis tranhicrant ;—pecoris magnus 
numerus”’ (Caiarv. 42). And, as to the rude fiate of fociety 
among them, ** ex his omnibus longe funt humanifjimi, qut 
Cantium incolunt ;—/xterisres plerique,” not all even of them, 
*¢ frumenta non ferunt, fed Jaéte et carne vivunt,” Nay, we 
even find that deporem et gallinam et anjerem guitare fas non 
putant, hae tamen alunt animi voluptatifque caufa.” (Ve 14, 
12). So very civilized, and fo thorougily domefticated, 
were even the morthern Britons at that period! But let us. 
proceed with Mr. Heron, 


The durccks, whofe bones and horns are yet often found buried 
ander many layers of earth, were the largett of the ancient Caledo- 
nian quadrupeds ; although not nourthed by carnage, yet the flighteft 
provocation was, at any time, enough to exafperate them to rage; 
and their rage was death, to almolt every other inhabitant of the 
forcit.”’ 

Thefe aurocks, of which we remember not to have ever heard 
before, are cither the mere creatures of romancing fiction, 
like the rocks and the Aippo-griffins of other regions, and fhould 
not have been mentioned at all; or are the moofe-deer of our 
whole sile and of Irland, noticed particularly by one of our 
local antiquartes, and thould, therefore, have been mentioned 
asdeci*®, But let us defcend trom this higher region with our 
author, and bring him down to the very invafion of the Ro- 
mans, 


¢ Honting and fithing appear to have been the chief means hy 
whi ich the Mi: eaie and Caledonians procured their fubfiftence ; at a 
lime avben th MP UNTO MEG ded by Mg ricola. I; n fy; icha ct yuntry as th iat 
which they inhabized, there could be little agriculta: re, and hardly 
any regular paiturage of flocks or herds of dowe ftic animals. Caves 
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* Whitaker's Hift. of Manchefter, oGiavo, 11,92—94. 
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Heron’s Hiftory of Scotland, rr 


in the rocks; round huts wrought of wattles and daubed with clay 3 


and, pe haps, logs of wood, or loofe flones piled in artificially toge- 
ther, and cov ercd on the roof with ferns or brambles, were the only 
habitations in which they knew to fhelter themfelves,” 


Ve have already fhown from Czfar, that all the Britons 
except the fouthern * lived upon milk and flefh meat,” and 
bred ** a large quantity of cattle.” “Phe molt northerly in- 
deed were fo far from having “ /7tle agriculture,” that ‘they 
had none at all: and, therefore, lived upon fleth-meat and 
milk alone, Put they mutt have had, for that verv reafon, 

a large * pafturage ot flocks,’? and numerous © herds of do- 
meftic animals.” ‘Their howl $ too were not fuch as ths 
caricature. painter, in mere unthinking {pleen, delineates them. 
They were, as Cafar tells us, expretsly of thofe in the north 
as well as the fouth of the ifle, nearly fimilar to the howfes in 
Gaul; * hominum eft infinita multitudo, creberrimaque 
aidifcia fere Gallicis confimilia.” (vy. 12). So ‘utterly untrue 1s 
Mr. Heren’s account! He afterwards allows, indeed, that 
«¢ they had horfes and chariots of war ;”” and, by the allowance 
annihilates his prior account. The nation mu(t have arrived 
at no [mall degree of {kill in the manual arts, that could fa- 
bricate a chariot for war. But Mr. Heron endeavours to 
take off the confequ ence of the Britith chariot in battle, by 
alicdging, ‘* it fems, to have been rather for the fake of the 
terror W hich therr horfes and carriages produced, by their very 
appearance, for the confufion which they occafioned by ther 
mare hy and for the convenience of flight, than for any advan- 
tage in actual combat, that they brought them to the field of 
battle.” This is equally in the fame ftrain of degrading falfity 
as the re{t. “lhe very chariots in this battle with Agricola are 
acknowledged by Tacitus to have ponent Romans 
at firft, ‘* recentem terrorem intulerant.” (Agric. Vit. 36.) 
In their operations againft Cefar alfo, they engaged his horfe 
with fo much aGivity and fuccefs, that Cefar was obliged to 
keep his horfe clo fe to the foot during his march; « magno 
cum periculo noftrorum equitum, cum 11S confligebat, atque 
hoc metu latius vagari prohibebat.”” (v. 19.) Even in Agri- 
cola’s battle, the chariots were fo littie uled merely ** for the 
convenience of flight,” that, when the horfe, to whom they 
ewere attached, had fled, they fled not themfelves, but moved 
and attached themfelves to the foot;  equitum turma: fugare, 
covinarit peditum fe prelio mifeu are; ’ So thoroughly is une 
truth incorporated into every part of a work, which has, how- 
ever, Many ingenious, many itriking palfages, 


(Te be continued, ) 
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12 Pauw on the Egyptians and Chincfe. 


Art. III. Philfophical Differtations on the Egyptians and 
Chinefe. Tran; ated from the French of M. De Pauw, pri- 
vate Reader ta Wieedeeka Il. King of Pruffia. In two Vo- 
lumes. 8vo. 12s. Chapman. 1795. 


AveUT. thirty or forty years ago a do&rine, which origi- 
nated in the French Academy of Sciences, was attempted 
to be eftablifhed in the world of literary antiquaries, which 
occalioned confiderable debates among that order of {cholars. 
Ir was affirmed, in confequence of a fuppofed fimilitude exiiting 
in the ancient hieroglyphic character, features, and national 
habits of the Egyptians and Chinefe, that the latter people 
were a colony of the former, and the ftatues, and even their 
very mummies, whofe faces, from the removal of the carti- 
lages (conftantly taken away by the embalmers, for the extrac- 
tion of the brain through the noftrils s) became, in fome degree, 
flattened like thofe of the Chinefe, were compelled to bear evi- 
dence to that romantic fiction. The period at which this 
difpute was at its height, has now been pa(t fome time, but we 
well remember to have perufed an elaborate effort, in Latin, 
of Mr. Turberville Needham, a member of our Royal Society, 
to demonftrate the reality of this wild chimera, founded on 
aGtual obfervation of the features of, and the infcription ene 
graved on, an imagined ({tatue of Ifis, of black Egvptian mar- 
ble, dug upat Turin. A native of Pekin, whom "Mr. Need- 
ham met with at Rome, recognized the character for ancient 
Chinefe, and tranflated it for that anuquary, who exultingly 
ublifhed the tranflation, with a fac fmile of the original cha- 
yacter. [he famous Edward Wortley Montague being fhortly 
after at Turin, attentively examined this ancient ftatue, and, 
jn a letter addreffed to the Earl of Macclesfield, then prefident 
of the Royal Society *, controverted the affertions of Mr. 
Needham ; contended that the ftatue in queition was not of 
proper Egyptian marble; was no genuine antique; and that 
the infcription engraved on it, neither refembled the Chinefe 
charaer, nor even Mr. Needham’s plate of it +. The opi- 
nion of the celebrated Winckelman being decidedly in favour 
of Mr. Montagu’s affertions, and publithed in that letter, put 
an end to the conte(t, fo far, at leaft, as the built in queftion 
was concerned ; thou zh the argument, in regard to the athnity 
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afferted, was by no means given up by thofe who withed to 
have it eftablifhed. 
Among the molt ftrenuous advocates of this hypothe ‘fis, was 

the hiftorian M. de Guignes, whofe knowledge of Afiatic 
affairs fhould have taught. him better. ‘This gentleman, i in 
various memoirs, publifhed in the Tranfa@tions of the * Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, at Paris, has 
endeavoured to. delineate the peculiar features of this affinity, 
and has urged, as one > proof of fuch defcent, the great con- 
formity between the ancient Chinefe fyitem of philofophy, and 
that of the Egyptians and early Greeks, of whom the latter 
were the matters. Another proof he finds in the great anti- 
quity of their altronomy, the fimilarity of their altronomical 
periods, and their carly knowledge of the true length of the 
year; which the three hundred and fixty-five degrees marked 
on the great golden circle, that encompailed the tom of Ofy- 
mandes, demonitrates to have been known to the Thebans. 
Of all thefe affertions, Mr. de Pauw, in the work now pre- 
fented to the public in an Englifh drefs, ftood forth the decided 
opponent. He forcibly ridiculed the idea of founding any 
argument on the fuppofed refemblance between the old Egyp- 
tians and the Chinefe, in confequence of an infpeétion of their 
muinmies, not only from the circumf{tance of the removal of 
the cartilage of the nofe, but becaufe more fubftantial exifting 
authority, may be confulted, which entirely fubverts it. “The 
modern Copts, at prefent “inhabiti ting Egypt, are the lineal 
defcendents of the ancient Egyptians, and thefe Copts have 
{carcely one fingle feature relembling thofe of the Chinefe ; 
whofe thin beards, fmall eyes, and flat nofes, prove their 
original defcent from the ancient Scythian or Tartar hordes, 
who, in ancient periods, poured down from the high northern 
regions in the neighbourhood of the Caucafus, and deluged, 
with their innumerable. bands, the fineft countries of Afia. 
The great Sexagenary cycle was fo well known, and fo much 
ufed over all the oriental world, that no proof, he is of opi- 
nion, can poffibly be deduced trom the ufe of that cycle, of 
the original affinity of any nation; but a moft decided one 
may be brought, that the Chinefe are not defcended from the 
EK gy ptians, in confequence of the former being entire {trangers, 
in their calculations, to the ufe of the celebrated Egyptian 

Sothiacal period, or canicular year, which formed the gene- 
ral bafis of the aftronomical computations of the latter. Be- 
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’ * Particularly a long memoir in their 38th volume, publifhed at 
aris in 1777e 
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14 Pauw on the Egyptians and Obinefe. 
fides, he infifls that the knowledge of the principles of afro- 


nomy in China, is by no means of an ancient date, notwith- 
ftanding all Mr, Baitli’s boafted affertions ot that head; he 
particularly snfiits that, under the dynalty of Hlans, they were 
ignorant of the true figure of the earth, obftinately maintaining 
that the earth was f/guare, which muft neceflarily be the occa- 
fion of endlefs abfurditics in aftronomical theories; and that, 
even fo late as in 1505, they had no idea whatever cither of 
the latiiude or Jongitude of their chief towns. -P. 5 of the 
Preliminary Difcourfe. | 
Although we believe this latter opinion, like fome othets 
in this publication, not to be quite exact ; and conceive rhat 
the author has not done entire juftice to the claims of the 
Chinefe, we are far from acceding to the romantic ftatements 
ef the Jefuits, in favour of the antiquity of fcience in China. 
Their defcent from the barbarous Scythtans, which argument 
we are incline! decidedly to efpoufe, in oppofition to rhat 
which aims to derive them from the Egyptians, forbad them, 
rior to their connection with the people of the’ weftern empire 
of Afia, to enter deeply into the abftra@ fpeculative ‘fciences ; 
but agriculture, the mechanical arts, and thofe conneéted with 
commerce, were, undoubtedly, very early cultivated in China. 
Of genius and invention they poffefs but a {mall fhare ; ine 
duftry feems to be the leading ‘feature of the nation. Henée 
the rich variety of their manofadtures in fifk and cotton, and 
the elegance_ of the cabinet and porcelain, which are thence 
exported to every nation of the world. “The intercourfe which 
the Arabians, Perfians, and Indians, induced by the -valuable 
srodutions of their country, affiduoufly kept up .with this ree 
fadtant race, on the eaftern verge of Afia, tended to improve 
them in the nobler walks of fcience; but their miferable ideas 
of the geography of the globe, and of their relative firuation 
upon it, afford unanfwerable proof of the flender progrefs made 
by them in thofe {ciences which are intimately conne&ted with 
aftronomy. dn ovr opinion, the principal argument ‘againtt 
the propofition of De Guignes may be derived from that very 
circumftance whith led Mr. Needham to confider the inhabi- 
tants of China, as allied to the Egyptians; we-mean that of 
their language, which, notwithflanding his ftrange miflake, is 
ellentially differen. For the language of the Chinefe_is 
wholly manofpllabic, while that of the Egyptians confitted of 
many jylicbles, the latter had an alphabetic chara€ter®, the 
former-had not. 
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* See Ladolphi Comment. Copt. p. 73. 
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Amidft much felffufficiency ; opinions very haftily, if not 
falfely, adopted ; and great pretenfions to profound knowledge, 
on fubjeécts where profound knowledge cannot pollibly, at this 
remote period, be expected, or acquired, the refearches of 
Mr, De Pauw have the merit of great ingenuity and acutenefs: 
but bear the ftamp of a mind more replete with the fire of 
genius, than the coolaefs of deliberate invefligation and ma- 
tured judgment. One apology, and that not atrifling or weak 
one, may be urged for the errors of this-work, which is, that 
the original publication, of which an Englith verfion.is here 

refented to the reader by Captain Thomfon, was edited, at 
Paris, in 17733 for fuch isthe date of our French edition, fince 
which period a more immediate conneétion, in the way of 
commerce, as well as more extenfive enquiry, have made us 
better acquainted with the real hiftory of that fecluded empire, 
than Europeans were before. Though this book has long 
been known to readers of French, »we thall take the oppor- 
tunity of this tranflation to noticefome curious particulars, 

The firft volume is divided into:two parts, and ‘various fu- 
bordinate feftions. They treat concerning the condition of ‘the 
women, and the population of Egypt and China ;, concerning the 
diet of thofe two nations, the fate of painting and /culpture among 
them, and the Orientals in general, and their advance in che- 
mifiry. In the firlt past, after proving that nothing can, be more 
diilimilar than the treatment of women -in the two countries, 
the author introduces the following account of the general prac- 
tice of infanticide in China, which, we hope, for the honour 
of homan’nature, has no foundation in truth. 


“* The Chinefe have been very far from finding the juft bounds of 
patental authority ; and it does not appear, indeed, that they ever 
made it the object of any refearches, “Befides the right of felling, 
they are invefted by their legiflators with the power of life and’death 
over their children, to authorife the different modes of committing in- 
fanticide. 

“* Sometimes the new-born children are difpatched by the mid. 
wives in a bafon of warm water, and fomething is always paid for 
this execution ; at others they are thrown into the river,.tied to an 
empty gourd, which keeps them floating for a confiderable time 
withoutexpiring. Their cries are then fufficient to make human na- 
tare fhadder; but fuch feenes are too frequent in China to occafion 
the {malleft impreffion, - According toa third mode, they are expofed 
in the ftreets, where, every morning, parucularly at Pekin, numbers 
of dirt-carts are ready to convey them away. ‘They are then throwa 
On dung-hills, and left uncovered, that the Mahometans, if they think 
fiz, may preferve fome of their lives, But before the arrivalof. the 
machines deitined for their removal, it'frequently happens that many 
have 
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have been devoured by dogs, and ftill more by the numerous herds of 
{wine, fo common in all the towns of China. 

** No example of fuch atrocity is to be found among all the an- 
thropophagi of America. ‘The Jefuits pretend, that, in three years, 
they counted nine thoufand feven hundred and two children, thrown 
on the lay-ftalls inthis mamer. But they did not inclade fuch as had 
been trodden to death by horfes and mules, nor thofe drowned in the 
canals, nor thofe devoured in the ftreets, nor thofe ftrangled at their 
birth, nor thofe faved by the Mahometans, nor thofe who had no Je- 
fuits prefent to countthem.” P. 62. / ; 


Concerning the population of the Chinefe, he obferves, 


«« Tf China were regularly inhabited, without having either fo many 
thieves, begging monks, eunuchs, or flaves, the human fpecies mutt 
foon increafe aftonifhingly, from the fecundity of the women in the fou- 
thern provinces, and the nature ‘of the climate in general. So many 
inconveniencies, and fome of them far from trifling, have not prevent. 
ed population from amounting, according to fome calculators, to 
eighty-two millions, This efiimate moft probably is exaggerated ; 
but fuppofing it to be juft, China is ftill much lefs peopled, in propor 
tion to its fize, thanGermany. It would be abfurd not to pay atten. 
tion to the difference of extent in the two countries, when the one 
does not in reality exceed the fixth part of the other. As in China 
mothing is ufed forefuel but foflil coal, called moaw-y, it feems natural 
to fuppofe that fuch a country might admit of more inhabitants than 
others, where wood alone is employed, and confequently much foil co- 
vered with forefts, In Scotland, and round Liége, the fields are tilled 
above the very coal-pits; but this advantage does not feem to have in- 
fluenced the population of China, where, in almoft all the governments, 
vat diftricts, of more than fixty miles in length, remain totay uncul- 
tivated; and a fmaller extent might more than fuffice for wood, if 
nothing befides could be found for fuel.” P. 84. 


Concerning the extent and population of Egypt, we believe 
him in the right when he ailerts it to have been greatly mag- 
nified by the ancients. 


Mr. D’Anville, in his Memoirs on ancient and modern-Egypt, 
affures us, that by a calculation made on his maps, he finds that all the 
furface of that country capable of tillage, never exceeded two thou- 
fand, or at molt twenty-one hundred f{quare leagues, of twehty-five to 
a degree ; and thus, in his opinion, Egypt was only equivalent to the 
twelfth part of France. But every reafonable perkin will allow, that 
this fuppefition is not at all juft ; becaufe it admits only of the fertile 
part of Egypt, and includes the whole of France in general. The foe 
refts, the heaths, the fand-hills, and barren wilds near Bourdeaux, 
fheuld at leaft have been excepted, as they are in no refpect preferable 
to the higher parts of Thebais, where the Bedouin Arabs find fome 
feanty patturage for their horfes, 

«« From all thefe faéts we perceive how prodigioufly the extent and 
population of Egypt have been exaggerated ; But more particularly 
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by Mr. Goguet, who fuppofes it to have contained twenty-feven mil- 
lions of inhabitants under the Pharaohs, Ancient and modern hiftory 
are full of fuch extravagancies; and, in proportion as they are de- 
ftroyed, new truths fpring up in their ftead. 

«, By the utmoft efforts of induftry, the ancient Egyptians render- 
ed nearly two thoufand two hundred and fifty fquare leagnes produc- 
tive; including the Oafs and fome elevated fpots, like thofe around 
Alabaftranopolis, fixty miles diftant from the Nile, where the ruins of 
that place are ftill vifible: from this muft be deduéted the fites of 
towns, the fields fown with flax, arid other fecondary objects of tillage ; 
but the maintenance of the facred animals does not appear of fuffi- 
cient confequence to be mentioned. Yet, as in warm countries the 
earth produces much, and people eat little, one fquare league may fuf- 
fice for a greater number than in cold climates, where the foil is lefs 
fertile, and the inhabitants require more food. Thus Egypt might 
anciently have contained four millions of inhabitants; and we mutt 
confider as inadmiffible all that has been advanced on that matter by 
Diodorus Siculus, and the jew Flavius Jofephus. Population dimi- 
nifhed there under the Perfians, who governed always with a rod of 
jron; and {till more when the latter Peolemics ruined, in one day, 
what had coft years of care to the three firft Lagidz, who indeed de- 
ferved to be called kings. But all their fucceffors were robbers, or 
idiots, who neglected every thing, even to keep in repair the canals of 
the Nile, which the Romans, as foon as they conquered Egypt, re- 
ftoved to their former ftate, and rendered the country more fertile than 
ir had been under the reign of Cleopatra, or her father Auletes, who 
vas the model of bad princes.” P. 95. 


From the differtation on the diet of the two nations, much 
curious information may be gleaned, proving how religioufly 
attentive the Orientals, the prie(thood efpecially, were to 
purity, both in their perfons, and the regimen obferved b 
them. From the rigid laws of the Egyptians in this refpect, 
he derives thofe of the Levitical code and of Pythagoras. We 
mutt here obferve, that this fceptical author, through his whole 
work, invariably confiders the Jews as far more indebted to 
the Egyptians than to any rays of divine information, for their 
facred and civil inftitutions. He, in particular, inftances their 
dread of the leprofy, and their abhorrence of fwine, as conge- 
nial, and proceeding from the fame fource. Again the great 
elleem for pigeons, entertained by the Jews, is afferted, p. 105, 
to have fprung from the conftant ufe of that bird at the table 
of the Pharaohs, as a prefervative againft leprofy ; and the faft 
of forty days, alike obferved by Hebrew and Coptic devotees, 
are explained by referentce to the like number of days obferved 
by the votaries of Ifis. We merely notice .thefe things to 
guard our readers againft the effects of our philofopher’s pre- 
judiced ftatements. Not lefs in their food, than in every other 
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article before recited, do the Chinefe differ from the ancient 
Egyptians. The following paragraph is fo decifive on this 
point, that we fhall take leave of the fubjeét by citing it. 


«« The Chinefe never had any dietetic regimen prefcribed by law, 
and confecrated by religion. With them, the flefh of no animal was 
ever prohibited, and they are ignorant of all diftinGtion relative to fifh 
with or without fcales. They feem to have neither repugnance nor 
horror for any kind of food: they eat rats, bats, owls, ftorks, cats, 
badgers, tp and cows, which were coyfidered as an abomination 
among the Egyptians. Rice, indeed, is the principal food of the 
common people, in the greater part of the provinces, ‘The other ali- 
ments moft ufed are fruits, herbs, fifh, ducks, and, above all, {wine, 
The latter are different from thofe of Europe, and the reft of Afia, if 
we except the kingdom of Siam, where the Chinefe breed has multi- 
plied greatly, and whence it has been tranfported into fome iflands of 
the Indian Archipelago, and even to America, -Although thefe ani- 
mals are lefs inclined than ours to wallow conftantly in the mire, their 
great number would certainly infeét the Chinefe towns, where they 
run about in herds, if the cultivators in the neighbourhood did not 
take care to clean the ftreets. As they are fed chiefly with fith in the 
maritime provinces, their fleth becomes frequently oily, and is fuppofed 
to nn the diforders of the eyes among the Chinefe, ‘Thus a regi- 
men could not have been without good effeéts, particularly as both men 
and women were fubjeét to a fpecies of contagious leprofy, confidered 
by the laws as one of the caufes fufficient to diffolve legitimate matri- 
mony. ‘This proves that their phyficians have never been capable of 
curing that indifpofition ; otherwife they would not have confidered 
a tranfient evil as fufficient to deftroy what was intended to be a per- 


petual union.” P, 164. 


We come now to confider the remaining fubjects treated of 
in this volume, the ftate of painting, feulpture, and chemifiry, 
among thefe two nations, and the Orientals, in general. ‘To 
form any judgment of their proficiency in thefe arts, we mutt 
turn back the eye of obfervation over a dreary defart of two 
thoufand years, and contemplate with attention and wonder 
the few remaining monuments, in thofe lines of genius which 
(till furvive the wrecks of time. "Tis in the lofty temples and 
grottos of the Thebais, where the air is infeéted with no foggy 
corroding vapours producing nitre, where li:tle or no rain falls 
to penetrate the fiflures which time has made in thofe prodigies 
of human labour, and where earthquakes and tempefts feldom 
defolate the country, that thofe monuments principally remain, 
and thofe vivid colours fill glow. ‘The red, the blue, and the 
golden tints which adorn thofe roofs, appear to travellers as 
bright as ever. - The peculiar brilliancy of thofe colours, after 
the lapfe of fo many centuries, our author conceives to arife 
from their being applied to the edifices, in all their natural pu- 
rityy 
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rity, and adds, ** That the fewer mixtures are admitted in-co- 
lours termed native, and appertaining neither to the vegetable 
nor animal reign, the lefs they are fubje& to change, wirere 
the ravs of. the fun do not penetrate.” P. 189. 

In regard to the {culptures of the Egypuans, which are 
more maify than graceful, whether we conlider the buildings 
of Eyypt, the enormous {phynx, and the ftupendous fiatue of 
Memnon, defcribed by Pococke, he contends, we think with 
juftice, that in regard to ftatues, the failure of that race in ac- 
curacy of expreflion, and the graces of proportien, could not 
be imputed, as has been imagined, to their ignorance of ana- 
tomy, becaufe a nation, immemorially accultomed to embalm 
their dead, muft have advanced nearer to the knowledge of that 
fcience than any other of the Oriental nations. ‘The Egyp- 
tians, therefore, by this cuftom of embalming, annihilated the 
principal obftacle to the fludy of anatomy reigning in warm 
countries, where the fudden corruption of dead bodies infpires 
horror for refearches of this nature, fromthe dread of death by 
the contagion of putrid infection. | But, in truth, the ancient 
Egyptians, like the modern Copts, were an ill-favoured and un- 
graceful people; their women had few of the charms of the 
Grecian ladies, and the Egyptian fculptors, who know.no other 
beauties than thofe of their own country, are'not to be blamed 
for copying only the models conftantly before them. The fa- 
cred edifices of Egypt were formed with grandeur and eleva- 
tion, conformable to their lofty and exalted notions of the di- 
vinity ; their other buildings, being raifed by ambitious and 
powerful princes, were intended to be indeftruétible monu- 
ments of their power, and to eternize their glory. 

With refpect to the progrefs made by the Afiatics in gene- 
ral, and the Egyptians in particular, in the fcience of chemif- 
try, M, de Pauw affirms their knowledge in that {cience to be 
greatly exaggerated, ‘hat the Thebais had furnaces, in which 
various kinds of chemical experiments were tried on metals 
and earths ; and in which many curious compofitions of glafs 
and porcelain were fabricated, the precious remains of which 
are fometimes to be met with in the cabinets of the curious, he 
readily allows ; and that alfo they underftood the art of fixing 
colours on glafs, and of enamelling, p. 103. Allowing them 
this merit, however, he flatly denies them that boafted profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of the wonderful effect of fire granted 
them by Kircher, and other admirers of the Hermetic philofo- 
phy of Egypt. He contends, that all their knowledge in this 
way confifted on obfervations merely, like their alcnekiad, 
and that this knowledge was never digefled into any regular 
, theoretical fyftem, p. 312. . Without adopting all the chime- 
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20 Pauw on the Egyptians and Chinefe. 


ras of the author of the CEdipus Avgyptiacus, we are ftill in- 
clined to think, that the race who made Vulcan, or elementary 
fire, their firft and moft ancient deity, poffeffed deeper know- 
ledge of its properties than is here granted them by M. Pauw ; 
or Mofes (an ivftance, frequently cited) who was profoundly 
fkilled in the wifdom of Egypt, could never have rendered 
potable the golden calf, adored by the infatuated I fraelites. 
Having gone through thefe fubje&s, as alluding to the Egyp- 
tians, the author compares their progrefs in elegant fcience, with 
that of the other Oriental nations, particularly the Chinefe, 
whofe ftyle of fcu!pture, if copied from Egypt, would affuredly 
fhow ustheirvariousand complicated mythology,and all the mon- 
ftrous combinations that marked the ered animals of Egypt. 
But nothing of this kind is to be traced either on the walls of 
their edifices, or on their ftatues. Thofe ftatues indeed are’ 
fometimes gigantic, like thofe of Egypt ; but their edifices are 
built of materials that, fo far from being indeftrudtible, muft 
of neceflity tend rapidly to decay. Their paintings, too, like 
thofe of all the nations of Southern Afia, are beautiful. with 
refpeét to the vivid colours which they difplay ; but in regard 
to defign, whether figures or landfcapes, are the mereft daub- 
ings that can be conceived. China, he infifls, pofleffes no real 
chemifts, although he allows that they, as well as many other 
- Oriental nations, had the knowledge of fire-arms very early. 
Their vaft manufa€tories of pottery and porcelaine ware, may 
indeed, by inconfiderate judges, be brought as proof of their 
advance in the chemical art ; and yet he contends that they afford 
no proofs at all of it, ‘‘ for it is impoflible to conceive any 
thing more fimple than their manner of preparing them.. The 
red {pecies alone, which is extraéted from a kind of copperas, 
is produced by means of two crucibles; for all the other co- 
lours, like the azure, require nothing more than to be torrified, 
or calcined incommon furnaces.” P. 333. — > 
Having taken this comprehenfive furvey of the former part 
of this ingenious work, becaufe we deemed it moft.curious and 
interefting to our readers, we mutt be very brief with refpe& to 
its two remaining divifions, which engrofs the fecond volume. 
They contain {triCtures, firft on the architedure , fecondly on 
the religion ; and, thirdly, on the government, of the two na- 
tions. The firit of thefe diflertations might well have been 
fpared, for whofoever has feen the drawing or piture of a 
Chinefe pagoda, and Pococke’s, or Norden’s defigns of the ftu- 
ndous edifices of Egypt, mult be convinced, without the,af- 
feted difplay of our author’s talents for architectural difcuffion, 
that the flyle of their buildings is effentially and fundamentally 
different; the one being light, airy, and abounding with gaudy, 
eco 
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decorations ; the other diflinguifhed by a fea:ure of ponderous 
magnificence, fublime in elevation, and folemn as the mytte- 
rious rites anciently celebrated in them. 

The fecond of thele diflertations, ditcuffing the religions of 
the two countries, contains indted fome curious facts and 
learned obfervations, but is in many parts, and indeed unavoid- 
ably, from the intimate combination of phyficsand philofophy 
with the theology of the ealt, a repetition of what occurs in 
the firit volume; fince even the civil inftitutions of Afiatic 
countries have, for the molt part, a religious reference and con- 
nection, from the firi€t attention neceilary to be paid by legif- 
lators and prieits, to the preferyation of health in climates 
where, as in Egypt, a burning fun and ftagnant lakes {catter 
around the feeds of peltilence and death. Hence their innu- 
merable ablutions; hence their anxious efforts to avoid perfo~ 
nal defilement, by a thoufand ceremonious obfervances, that to 
us appear unneceflary and ridiculous; hence probably the puri- 
fying flames that perpetually blaze on their altars; and the 
profufion of incenfe, the quinteflence of the moft coftly gums, 
wafied from the cenfers of officiating priefls, not lefs verfed 
in medical, than theological feience. The refult of this dif- 
fertation alfo is, that no people could.ever refemble each other 
lefs, in religious rites, than the Indians and Chinefe. 

Still lefs, however, did they. refemble each other in point of 
government ; the laws of China being the laws of their Tartar 
anceltors, while the genius, habits, and commerce of the 
people, are of a ftamp totaily different. 

Such are the philofophical inveftigations of M. de Pauw, on 
a fubject which, among judges of Afiatic literature and man- 
ners, has long fince cealed to be debated; yet his book may {till 
be read with advantage and pleafure by thofe who, in the acute- 
nefs of his remarks, may be inclined to forget the vanity and 
defuliory volatility of the writer. “The tranflator, Captain 
Thompfon, who before publithed a tranflation of the fame au- 
thor’s Diflertations on the Greeks, has been, in general, faithful 
to his original; but both editions would have been more va- 
luable, had proper references been made, at the boom of the 
page, to the various authors cited in the text. In books of re- 
mote enquiry, and efpecially on difputable points, thofe refe- 
rences are indifpenfable, and the omiffion of them will ever be 
confidered as the effect either of unpardonable negligence, or 
fuperficial inveftigation. 
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Smyth on Contagion. 


Art. IV. An Account of the Experiment made at the Defire of 
the Lords Cammiffioners of the Admiralty, on beard the Unica 
hofpital Ship, to determine the Effect of the nitrous Acid in de- 
firoying Contagion, and the Safety with which it may be em- 
ployed. Ina Letter addreffed to the Right Honourable Earl 
Spencer, Ge, Ge. Ge. By Fames Carmichael Smyth, M. D. 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, and Phy- 

fician Extraordinary to his Majefty. Publifbed with the Ap- 
probation of the Lords Commiffioners of the Admiralty, 8vo. 
75 Ppp. 8. 6d. Johnfon, 1796. 


T the defire of the Admiralty, the Do&or made a further 
trial of the method he had ufed for deftroying contagion at 

the hofpital at Winchefter, in the year 1780*. A fever, faid to 
be of an infe@ious nature, had, for fome time, prevailed in the 
Ruffian fleet. It does not appear that the mortality had been 
confiderable, but it‘was thought to'be increafing, and fome of 
the nurfes and attendants had cauglit the infefion. The care 
of carrying on the procefs recommended by the Door was 
entru(ted to Meltlrs. Menzies and Baffan, furgeons, and the 
publication before us confifts principally of the reports they 
made of the fuccefs of the experiments. The principal trials 
were made on board the Uniow hofpital thip, to which the fick 
from the ficet were generally fent. The procefs confifts in fu- 
migating the vellel, with the vapour arifing from a mixture of 
the concentrated vitriolic acid, and nitre. ‘The immediate ef- 
fe& was an alteration in the air of the wards, which, from 
being extremely offenfive, became very pleafant and agreeable 
to refpire. The operation was direGted to be performed twice 
inthe day. The iick were thought.to recover fooner, and the - 
patients who were afterwards brought i into the hofpital, are faid 
to have had the difeafe in a milder manner than the former. Not 
more than two or three perfons were thought to have taken the | 
infection from communicating with the fick, after the fumiga- 
tion had commenced. Several of the Ruffian fhips that had 
been infeed, were fumigated with advantage, as we learn from 
the teftimony of the commanding officer, which is here pub- 
lifhed. A more particular account, however, of the rife and 
nature of the fever, of the ftate of the hofpital, and of the 
methods of treating the patients, feems neceffary to be given, 
before we can allow the deduction which the author draws, that 
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the power of the nitrous vapour in deftreying contagion, isefta- 
blifhed by thefe experiments, as fome of the vellels got clear 
of the infe€&tion, at the fame time, where the fumigation was 
notufed. © 1 waited,” Mr. Menzies fays, p. 42, “ on Cap- 
tain Chechagoff and Captain Sinavan, and found that their 
veliels were not yet cleared of their ftores, fo that I could not 
goon with either. Indeed the Ratvezan was pretty healthy, 
her commander, Captain Chechagoff, being very attentive to 
every means of purifying his veffel by ventilation and cleanli- 
nefs, and by deftroying the fhubs ({kins worn by the failors) as 
far as he poflibly couid.” 

Two circumftances are diftin&tly eftablithed by thefe experi- 
ments. That the vapour of nitre elicited by this procefs, is 
perfectly fafe; and that it manifeftly correéts foul air. As 
the procefs is eafy, and may be performed in any part of a fhip, 
without hazard from fire, it cannot fail to be advantageoully 
practifed, in veflels crowded with feamen, in long voyages, 
and in rainy and tempefluous weather, where it may be diffi- 
cult to ventilate and purify the interior parts of fhips. Sub- 
joined are two letters from Mr, Keir, the celebrated chymift, 
who fpeaks of the procefs in high terms of approbation. This 
teftimony is the more valuable, as fome writers had fufpected 
the vapour to be extremely noxious. This opinion arofe, 
Mr. Keir fays, from their confounding thé red vapour arifing 
from nitre, when iron or any other metal is mixed with it, 
which is highly phlogiftigated and noxious. But the vapour 
arifing in this procefs, which muft not be performed in an 
iron veffet, or the mixture ftirred with a metal fpatula (Dr. S. 
recommends a glafs one) is white, and is a highly dephlogifti- 
gated or oxygenated nitrous vapour. Although the account, 
as we mentioned before, is not fufficiently detailed to enable 
us to determine with certainty, that the nitrous vapour will 
deftroy the infe€tious matter which occafions fever, yet it ma- 
nifefts fufficiently falutary properties, to juftify our recom. 
mending trials with it, to be made in hofpitale, whenever 
dangerous fevers prevail, particularly in lying-inn hofpitals 
infected with the puerperal fever, and, indeed, in private fa- 
milies, fimilarly circumftanced. The materials are cheap, 
the procefs eafy, and the vapour falutary. Some benefit will 
certainly arife, though not, perhaps, to the full extent that the 
benevolence of the author may have led him to expedt. 
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24 Knight's Progrefs of civil Society. 


Art. V...Tbhe Progre f of civil Seciety, A didaélic Poem, 
In Six Books. ‘By Richard Payne Knight. 4to. 10s. 6d, 
G. Nicol, 1798. 


WHEN this gentleman publifhed his poem. entitled she 
Landfcape, defirous, as we ever fhall be, to encourage 
liberal ftudies. and amufements in men of furtune, we {poke 

of the performance with the utmoft tendernefs, We faid ra- 
ther more in its praife than rigid juftice would have allowed ; 

and did mot fay that much of it was dull, and almoft the whole 
affected ; that the controverlial, ‘or sathes fatirical paflages, 
were extremely illiberal to the memory of a man far fuperior 
in genius to the author of them, and the verfification by no 
means excellent or fufficiently polithed. Inftead of thefe things, 
which jin private converfation we fhould have faid, from our 
jutt feelings of the truth, we thought it more advifeable, in 
addrefling the public, to give the author every gratificatiun, and 
the compofition every chance we could, by feleéting the beft 
parts we could find, with the utmoft praife we could allow ; 
and touching, as lightly as poflible, on the numerous defeats, 
which every where forced themfelves on our obfervation. But 
fince this irritable author, inftead of feeling grateful for the 
indulgence he experienced, has thought proper to declare hof- 
tilities, in no very liberal manner, againit us, we have no lon- 
ger any fuch meafures to keep; and fhall liften only to the 
voice of Jultice. We fay and mean Jultice, not refentment;_ 
for we feel rather compatlion than anger for aman who thus 
imprudently rejects a fervice of which he ftands fo much in needs 
and much more in this poem than the former. 

In a very vain and eggtiftical preface, Mr. Knight endea- 
vours to conciliate the good opinion of his reader to himfelf, 
and to remove it from the profeffed critic. Like many other 
angry authors, he feems to form to himfelf amonftrous image 
of all that a critic /hou/d not be, without the leaft confideration 
of the fact; and then to perfuade himfelf, and endeavour to 
communicate the opinion to others, that fuch is the real ‘cha- 
racter of all public critics. He fays that profefled critics bunt 

for faults. How does that appear, in the inftance which moft 
pote touches him, his former poem? No hunting was ne- 
celfary to find the faults of that compofition ; they were as ob- 
vious as game, where the laws are moft vigoroufly enforced : 
yet few, if any, were objected to it. ‘* There is one fault,” 
he fays, with {till more rafhnefs, “ which the generality of 
common readers never excufe, and which prefeffed critics rarely 
difcover, and {till more rarely condemn ;—that is dudnefs.” 


Alas! 
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Alas! alas! that we difcover it, and feel its wearifome effects 
but too frequently, is tous a melancholy truth: that we cons 
demn it not fo otten as we find occafion, is the effet of mere 
compaflion. Dulnefs is, in general, an inoffenlive welk 
meaning creature, in regard for whofe intentions we are fre+ 
quently defirous to pardon or conceal, if poffible, the defects 
of execution: but where duinefs is pert and pragmatical, there 
is an end of pity; and the lath for which it calls ought not 
to be withheld. With the affectation of connoiflearthip, 
which fo much pervades the writings of this author, we are 
then told of poetic images being /ps/ty, and of their having 
breadth ; terms which the. pretended judge of painting 
throws out, right or wrong, when gazing with folemn cox- 
combry at a picture, of which perhaps he knows-as much as 
Mr. K. of the Belvidere Apollo*, and which, when applied to 
poetry, can convey no ideas; except to thofe fickly minds that 
have thought of little elfe among the fineft works of art. In 
his opinion that there is (til abundant room for poetic fame, 
this author is undoubtedly right ; but, in his rage againft cri- 
tics, he even here is led to give an implied mifreprefentation 
of afadt. Speaking of Goldfmith’s two poems, the Trae 
veller and the Deferted Village, which, as he juftly fays, 
* prove inconteftibly, that had he exerted his faculties in that 
fpecies of compofition, with the unremitted diligence and acti- 
vity of Pope, he would haye held a place equally honourable 
and con{picuous in the temple of Fame,” he adds, ‘* the ma- 
lignity of envy might indeed have precluded him from it while 
living ; but the moment that death had placed him out of the 
reach of that paffion, the /narling of the critics would have 
been drowned in the acclamations of the multitude.” It is 
evident that the fole defign of this pailage is to introduce ‘* the 
fnarling of critics,” and to imply a tacit parallel between the 
author and Goldfmith. But the undoubted fa& is contrary to 
the apparent fuppofition of the pailage ; namely, that, without the 
aid of many more exertions than thefe, Gold{mith did in his life 
atchieve the fame and celebrity of a poet ; not difturbed by 
malignity, nor contefted by critics: and it ts very abfurd to 
fuppofe that if he had written more, with equal fpirit, his fame 
would have been lefs ; or would have been entirely poltponed 
to pofthumous acquirement, 

‘Towards the end of this curious preface appears the fecret 
caufe of this author’s violent rage againft critics, in an attempt to 
jaltify his own unpublifhed work on the worthip of the phallus, 





* See Trefham’s Sea-fick Minftrel, Brit. Crit, vol, vii. p. 601. 
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36 Knight's Prosrefs of civil Society. 


Withont condefcending to anfwer his idle affertion that we 
never heard of Themillius*, we fhall reply in few words to 
all the fophiftry he {pins in defence of that traét, that it is one 
«f the moft flagitious performances we have feen; falfe 
gn its principles, detellable im its defigr, and infidious in its 
mode of execution. With the unfair duplicity, fo com. 
mon in the enemies of religion, the writer there (as here 
in his preface) pretends to refpeét Chriftianity, while he is 
fecretly endeavouring to fubvert it;, and labours to juflify a 
moft Jamentable, though indeed, a very widely extended des 
pravity of mankind, on a principle which cannot be admitted, 
His pretence is, that the obfcene idols, fo common in various 
nations, were innocent fymbol!s of generative and productive 

wer; whereas the truth is, which we would undertake to 
evince if called upon, that they were the depraved deifications 


" of luft, allegorized afterwards by reafoners, lefs grofs, though 


erhaps not more virtuous than the inventors, Mr. Knight 
thinks himfelf able to prove that he has never printed or writ- 
ten any opinion on the fubje&t of Chriftianity, ‘* which is 
not confiftent with the duties of a good fubjeé, a good citizen, 
and a good man— ;” and we believe he may prove it, juft as 
well as he proves his book in queftion not to be o4/cene or im- 
pious; but fuch a kind of proof will not, we will venture to 
fay, leffen the abhorrence for it, which muft be felt by every 
well difpofed or regulated mind. He fubjoins to the fentence 
juit cited, with a {neer well“worthy of the part he condefcends 
to act ; 


** I might, perhaps, add, ef a good Chriftian, did I underfland the 
geaning of the term, or know the dutics it implies; but having found, 
by fome little reading and obfervation, that it has not only had a 
different fignification in every age and country, but in the mouth of 
almoft every individual who has ever ufed it, I will not pretend to it, 
till its meaning is fo far determined, that I may know whether I can 
juitly pretend to it or not,” 


The difpofition of the writer towards Chriftianity is fufh- 
ciently difplayed in this paflage ; where, becaufe men differ in 
fome particulars, as they mutt for ever, except in matters of 
faét or demonttration (and fometimes even with refpect to 
them) he would infinuate that a good Chriftian ts a thing un- 
definable and unintelligible, To affift him in this difficulty 





--— 


* We are contented to be thought ignorant by, a writer who has 
the courage to pronounce the author of Livrary Purfuits dull. What- 
ever Mr. K. might think of the powers of criti¢s; it was not wife in 
kim to infulta fatirif. F 
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Knight's Progrefs of civil Society, — 27 


{which, if it were fairly and fincerely alledged, would denote a 


pitiable infirmity) we fhall tell him, that, in fpite of accidental 
differences, to be,a good Chriltian is to receive the Scriptures 
implicitly, to interpret them bonefily*, and to obey them conjciens 
tioufly s which, it he cannot underftand, he ought not to write 
books, and might as well leave off reading them. The reply 
of * that excellent pope and moft worthy nian,” Benedi& XIV, 
refpecting the obfcene QTHP KOZMOT?, though fo much ap- 
plauded by Mr. Knight, is, in our opinion, nothing lefs than 
a fhamelefs and atrocious blafphemy ; and we doubt ‘not that 
it is alfo one of thofe imputed fpeeches fabricated . by liceg- 
tious wits, which are believed only becaufe they ought not to 
be true; and circulated with a view to difyrace both religion 
and her minifters. Having dwelt thus much upon the pre- 
face, which the fingular vanity and irritability of the author 
have induced him to prefix to his publication, we thall more 
briefly give the outlines of the work itfelf, and our opinion 
of it. 

In proceeding to deliver our fentiments on this didaAic 
compofition, we feel placed in a kind of dilemma, We would 
gladly prove that whatever we might for a moment have felt 
from an uncivil, as well as unjuft attack, We are entirely above 
facrificing even generofity, much lefs juitice, to that fenfation. 
We would therefore felect impartially the beauties, as* well 
as the faults, for the information of our readers. But this is 
not like the former poem, where fome commendable paflages 
mightj be found; the whole, as it lies before us, prefents fo 
barren a walte, that we are obliged to feem fevere, if we do 
not deviate from the truth. We would very willingly take the 
advice of the author, given in.thefe e/egant lines, from a moft 
elegant pailage : 

«* Why not unnoticed let poor dulnefs rot, 
And be, like you, its enemies, forgot ?” 

But, unfortunately, we are pledged, before it rots, to fay that 
it deferves to do fo; after which the procefs will proceed with 
not the lefs rapidity for our notice, elpecially if we are, asthe 
paflage implies, to be fergotten too. Mr. K. cannot fay, there- 
fore, that we preferve his lines, as his favages do fith; 


‘© Or their thin fides in icy fhackles tie, 
And ficp the progre/s of putridity.” 


Q@unsncme 





* We cannot call it an honeft interpretation of the Scriptures, 
where the reader is determined to force words, however reluétant, 
to 7 not their natural fenfe, but what his fancied reafon may 
be difpofed 16 admig, 


3 Literally 
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Literaly {peaking, it is matter of the moft juft aftonithment fm 1! 
that a writer, fo very imperfectly acquainted with the artifices pr 
of verfe as this appears to be, fhould have the vanity and im. tile 
prudence to ceniure Pope, or even to mention his name, Ju. bee 
venal could fay, wh 

‘© Si natura negat facit indignatio verfum,” oe 
g gnatio verfum, rev 
And abundantly proved that nature nobly affifted his indigna. to 
tion in the effort ; but even the indignation of Mr. R. P. K,, fuc 
though much more coarfe and violent than that of Juvenal, be 
produces only fuch ftuff as the followirg lines ; thi 
«* But drive, far hence, that wrangling, ribald race, ho 
That feed on faults, and flourifh by difgrace ; = oF 
The {pawn of malice, quicken’d in the fie we 
Of mau kith follies, fpun to filthy rhyme. ple 
Like maggots hatch’d in fummer’s noontide hour, nic 
The filth, which gave them being, they devour ; an 
Write nonfenfe on the nonfenfe which they read, ha 
Like famith’d rats that on each other feed ; be 

Crawl out like bugs, conceal’d in fhades of night, 
Unknown to all, but when they ftink or bite ; Mi 
Till gorged at length, they in oblivion lie, kn 
And with the vermin that they fed on die; re’ 
Then other fwarms from thofe that perith rife, lai 

Buz, fling, and difappear like fummer flies : 

Each with his folly feeds fome fcoffing brother, th 
And his again {till generates another : all 
"Thus Pindars, Pafguins, fketchers, and reviewers, T 
S:ill rife in fhops to fet in common fewers.” P. 63. le 

The prudent, though awkward compliment, paid to the ca 
author of the Baviad, fubfequent to this paflage, may perhaps te 
fucceed in making the author’s peace with that moft formida- pt 
ble, becaufe moft able, fatirift; and, if reviewers have done as 
the writer any injury, his revenge is abundantly in his own th 

ower. As long as he can afford to publith three thoufand dull is 
fines together, without any juft hope of felling them, fo long he (c 
may feverely punith all reviewers, who alone are doomed to read ai 
them. Wedo not in the Icaft exaggerate whe we declare i 
that, without undertaking it as a tafk to be performed for duty’s al 
fake, we think it next to impotfible for hnman patience to toil b 
through the unharmonious barrennefs of the prefent poem. re 


But if, within the next feven years, ten credible perfons, of poe- 
tical safte, fhall be found, who will depofe that they have wil- 
lingly, and with pleafure, gone through the whole, we will 
confefs our cenfure too harth. It is impoffible not to fmile 
at the cant which one difappointed poetalter catches from ano- 
ther about reviewers, whom they affe& to reprefent, and pole 

ibly 
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Knight's Progrefs of civil Society. a9 
fibly perfuade themfelves to fuppoie, a race of beings, with 
properties and propentities peculiar to themfelves, and all hof- 
tile to literature. In the mean time, what have reviewers 
been in truth? By turns all the literary men of the age in 
which they lived :—Smollet, Francklin, Goldfmith, Johnfon, 
&c. &c. were reviewers in their day; and in every age wherein 
reviews are publifhed, all literary men, who are either friends 
to. the conductors of the work, or not too rich (which few 
fuch men have ever been) to lend their fervices for profit, will 
be occafional reviewers. Whatever Mr. K. may choofe to 
think of the principal conduétors of the Britifh Critic (who, 
however, are neither afhamed-nof afraid to avow their names, 
or appear in competition with much abler authors than he is) 
we are proud to fay that, befides the perfons regularly em- 
ployed, there are few eminent {cholars, friendly in their opi- 
nions to us, who have not fometimes contribute! their affift- 
ance to this review. Even the cenfure, of which Mr. K, 
has complained, was not written by any profeffed revicwer, 
but by a fcholar of great eminence, who kindly gave his pen 
to the employment. Let fuch felf-fufficiept authors, therefore, 
know, that when they fight the air, and raife fuch phantoms of 
reviewers, they are, perhaps, contending with the ableft {cho- 
lars or critics of the age. 

To return from this digreflion, and give a brief account of 
the work, for brief it fhall be in mercy to the reader, who mutt 
already have had nearly fample enough of the performance. 
The author profeffes to follow the fteps of Lucretius, particu- 
larly in the fifth book of his great Epicurean poem. Had be 
carefully tried to imitate the beft paflages of that fublime wri- 
ter, his production had been much improved ; but it is his 
philofophy which he chiefly afpires to imitate; and, imperfect 
as the Epicurean fyitem is, his own is greatly worfe. It is 
the raih impiety of the French fchool without its vivacity. It 
is the degrading fyftem which claims kindred with the monkey, 
(of which alliance let us give all the benefit to fuch writers) 
and attempts to derive all the powers of man from a few merely 
animal iaftinéts. Within the firft three hundred lines the 
author {fprings to hail his chattering relatioas, and, in the fifth 
book, more completely, and in very worthy.terms, afferts the 
telationthip, 


There too the next gradations of his kind, 
‘The links that to the whole his fpecies bind, 
Baboons and monkeys through the foreft ftray, 
And all his native beafilinefs difplay ; 

The high pretenfions of his pride difgrace, 

In the unfinifhed models of his race; 
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And thow God’s image funk into the thape 
Of a malignant, treacherous, filthy age. 


Who likes the confangvinity, let him cherith the poet! He 
begins his poem by telling us that it is folly and pride to feek 
whether matter was the univerfal caufe, or whether one great 
all-pervading foul moves throughout the univerfe, &c. The 
lines that convey this affertion, are an unparalleled mafs of 
cloudy obfcurity, in which ‘ motion fprings to life from -ele- 
mental war, and at once confines the mafs inert in central 
chains, and fublimates matter into mind.” Let us, however, 
he fays, ‘* lefs vifionary theroes purfue ;” he confequently un- 
dertakes to give the hiftory of focial order, and this he derives 
fimply from the defire of pleafure, and the abhorrence of pain, 
which he attributes to plants as well as to animals. The connec- 
tion afterwards becomes fo dark, that it is not practicable to 
purfue it, even with the aid of the laboured arguments prefixed, 
nor is it worth purfuing ; fince the refult of the whole is, that man 
is a mere animal, that all ideas of religion are a delufion, though 
a delightful one, which it is the misfortune of philofophy to 
reje& : but that all religions are equally good, fo long as they 
do not dogmatize, With refpect to the Heathen fuperftition, 
he fays, 

Hail happy errors of delufive thought, 
Unreal vifions with true bleffings fraught ; 
Once more from heav’n defcend, to mortals kind, 
And caft your magic fpells around the mind ; 
Film o’er the fight of {peculative eyes, 
Nor fet ws feel the curfe to be too wife®. P. 63. 


Or, as he fays in another place, 


And a the magic-lantern of the mind, 
Difplay celeftial glories to zhe blind! =P. 37. 


Even fociety, he fays, is founded on delufion, as reafon teaches 
nothing but felfifhnefs. 
For ftill delufion muft fupport the plan, 
Of focial union which it firft began ; 
If abftrac& reafon only rule the mind, 
In fordid felfithnefs it lives confined ; 
Moves in one vortex, feparate and alone, 
And feels no other intereft than its own. P. 46. 


Miferable, deteftable pany ! which however is very hap- 
pily delivered in fuch faulty verfification, that it is next to 





® Is it poflible that the author fhould fuffer fo unjuftly ? 
impoflible 
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impoflible for it to be read throughour*, We will notattempt th® 
painful taik of {pecifying faulrs where they exceed all power of 
enumeration, and mutt be glaring to every eye, even in the {peci- 
mens we are obliged to give for other purpo! fes; but will bri 
forward the author's own account of himfelf, which, in truth, 
furnifhes the only excpfe that can be made, both for his poctry 
and his philofophy. 
Unfkill’d in verfe to climb 

The lofty fummits of the great fublime ; 

A fafer, but more toilfome path I choofe, 

Where pentive fludy courts a coyer mufe: 

And though negle@ my bayifh years 0 'erfpread, 

Nor early fcience dawning reason. fed: 

Tiengh no preceptor’s care, OF parent ’s love, 

To form and raife my infant genius ftrove; 

But long, abandoned in the darkjome way, 

Ungovern’d paffions led my ful afiray, 

And ftill where pleafure laid the bait for wealth, 

Bought dear experience with the wafte of, health ; 

Contum’d in riot all that life adorn’d, 

For joys unrelifh’d, fhared with thofe ‘I fcom’d. P. 69. 


If the author was uneducated, no wonder that-he writes f 
ill ; and if he fet out with being a debauchee, his philofophy, 
has exactly the profundity and the tendency which fuch a pre- 
paration would give. We heartily pity him for both thefe mis- 
fortunes, and wifh him only the prudence to know, that under 
fuch circumftances he cannot be qualified either to write or te 
philofophize. 

If this article fhould appear to any reader more fevere than 
our ufual ftyle of criticifm, let him ‘be affured that refentment 
has no part in it, That feeling might have been repreffed, 
and would have been; had not a new, and we truft an hone 
indignation been kindled at every page of this publication, by 
feeing dulnefs affume the pride of tdlents, and fophiftry endea- 
vour to make the moft pernicious tenets pafs current, by a con- 
fidence almoft beyond cxample, The only paffages that have 
the lea(t tinQture of poetry, throughout the fix books, are thofe 
that are infpired by fenfuality, and therefore cannot be quoted. 
The miftakes in grammar are not a few; the faults in verfificae 
tion innumerable; offences again{t language, by the introduc- 








* The poem (as it is called) is divided into fix books, om the follow- 
ing fubjects. 1, Hunting. 2. Pafturage. 3. Agriculture. 4. Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. 5 Climate and Soil. 6, Govera- 
ment and Conquett, | 
tion 
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42 Knight’s Progrefs of ervil Society. 
tion of vulgar or improper terms, occur very frequently*, and 
other errors are fo abundant, that even to allude generally to 
them, would carry us beyond the limits we defire to obferve, 
Let the author therefore take warning from this failure, and 
not fancy any more, that becaufe he is a v/rtuofo, he muft bea 
writer or a philofopher ; and {till more Jet him not defy critic 
cifm, till he has learned to criticize himfelf, 





Art. VI. Tithes indefenfible: or Obfervations on the Origin 
and I ffeéls of Tithes, with Jame Remarks on the Tithe Laws, 
addrefjed ta country Gentlemen.. Secénd Edition, with Addi. 
tions. Bvo. 105 pp. 2s. Cadell, &c. 1795. 


HE preface informs us, that this pamphlet was written by 
Mr. Thomas Thompfon, a merchant of Hull. The va- 
rious authors he has cited in the margin, fhow that he has read 
much upon the fubject ; but chiefly for the purpofe of colle@- 
ing ex parte evidence. Some inftances, and of material con- 
fequence, will be given, in which he has not only done this, 
but, at the fame time, fuppreffed the decifions of great wri- 
ters to whom he refers, becaufe they totally contradi& the 
principal opinions he there, or in other places of his book, has 
laboured to eftablifh. By fome calculations, he attempts to 
fhow the great burthen of tithes: we think him as unfor- 
tunate upon the fubject of calculation, on commercial princi« 
ples, as he is in his quotations upon the principles of equity, 
There is another quality we have to obferve in this effa it: 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and fome other writers of the French fchool, 
have attacked religion and pricfts, and eftablithments, witha 
mixture of flippancy and buffoonery, which they varnithed 
over with fomething like crudition: and all this th 
have fet off with that portion of obfcenity, which would ree 
commend it to a certain fet of readers. We have heard that 
a joint of veal, when it becomes putrid, becomes fuperficiall 
glittering, and when you are in the dark fMiows: phofphoric 
lights. Lo thofe who are difpofed to call the {tyle we are des 
fcribing brilliant, if we do not difpute the term with them, we 
fhall fav that itis the glitter of mental putrefcence and corrup. 
tion. The relative rank of the difciples of this fchool is not 


— 





* In p. 89, the author writes, 
¢ Like Goffamers, the beings of a day.” 
miftaking the name of the web for the creature that {pins it. 
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worth afigning ; we there sfore only fay, that Mr. Thompfon 


belangs to df. 

fe fates the contributions of the primitive Chriftians to 
th ir miniiters to have been voluntary: and we are to under 
fad from him, that by a ferries of. frauds aud in: pofitions, in 
later ages, When the c corruptions of Chriitianity began, the 
clergy © ‘btained tenths, As this writer, in the four following 
pages quotes Selden’s hif tory of tithes, we will borrow an 

ver to this re aye vee tay from the fame work. “ The 
lib, rality formerly ufed had been fuch, that in refpe thereof 
tenths were a friall Pa ®.” And with this, all tho a argue 
ments agal in{t tithes, drawn from the fuppofed poverty of th e 
natters of the church in the firft ages, mult fall. . It follows 
from what, we have faid in the review of the cilay referred to 
sbovey that confidering them and their followers asa f parate 
community, the clergy. then ranked higher, inpoint. of opu- 
lence among them, even if they allotted half the contributions 
they received to the poor, than if they Irad received a full tithe 
for their own exclufive Apia 
‘he account of the eftablifhment of fithes under Charle- 

magne, which Mr. T tin proleiles to. give from, Montef= 
quieu, is one of the m ft cenfurable quotat er that we have 
ever examined. Of fou patagra phs fellowing each other 
in that wrner, Mt. T. s the whole of the tirtt, leaves dat 
the fecond, which ts «ect ly again{t his principles, paifes by 
the third, as much of the fame tendency, and muttlates the 
fourth, that he may afcribe the origin of add in modern Eu- 
rope, to what is generally called a pious fraud, practifed at the 
fynod of Frankfort. 

We fhali tranflare thefe pa tagraphs ; giving what is omitted 
in Italics, and prefixing a tranflation of tke lalt five lines of 
the preceding : 


-? 
WT 4 
a 


ce 88 The fecond Council of Macon, held in 585, which ordains the 
payment of tithes, fays gs that they had been pe idin ANCISN®T 
Timests but it fays alfa, that ai ihe time it was beld, they were no 
longer paid. 


a - — 
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* See Effay on. Revenues. of the Church of England, p. 95.— 
Rivingtons, 1795+ 

+ by thefe words the council feem to refer rather to the cuftoms 
of thei own country, Gaul, in the time of the Romans, or after their 
~ ulfion, than to thofe of Judea: it, therefore, by no means proves, 

hat M, concludes from it, in the following paragraph, 
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« 1, Noone queftions, bat that the clergy opened the Bible before 
Charlemagne’s time, and preached the — and offerings of the Levi- 
ticus (Levitical law) but I dare fay (affirm) that before that prince’s 
reign, the tithes might have been preached up, but they were never 
eftablithed. 

“« I have faid, that the regulations made under King Pepin, had 
obliged thofe who poffeffid church lands* in fee, to pay tithes, and repair 
the churches. It was a great flep gained, to oblige the leading men of the 
nation, BY A LAW, THE JUSTICE OF WHICH COULD NOT 
BE DISPUTED, TO SET THIS EXAMPLE. 

“* Charlemagne went further; we fee by the Capitulary of Willis, that 
be fubjeed all bis own lands to the payment of tithes: this was a fecond 

reat example. 

“* But no examples will win the lever people+ co give up their interefts. 
The fynod of Frankfort, held under Charlemagne, in the year 794, 
furnifhed a a, motive to pay the tithes. [the 
true reading, furn/sed THEM WITH A MORE cogent motive, 
€sct.] A capitulary was made in that fynod, wherein it is faid, that 
in the laft famine, the ears of corn were found to contain no feed, the 
infernal {pirits having devoured it all ; and that thofe {pirits had been 
heard to reproach the people with not having paid tithes; in confe- 

uence of which, it was ordained, that all thofe who were feized of 
dark lands, fhould pay the tithes; and the next confequence was, 
the obligation extended to all.” 


Thus it appears, from the very authority this author quotes, 
that thefe tithes were not eftablifhed by the fynod of Frankfort. 
The clergy had obtained the grant before ; and by a law, fays 
Montefquieu, ** the juflice of which no one could difpute :” 
and fo long before, as in the reign of the grandfather of Char- 
lemagne. It had been, indeed, indifferently obeyed ; « the 
lower people,” the tenants of the great lords on thofe lands, of 
which the clergy had been by violence deprived, continued to 
refufe tithes : it was the latter circumftance only (a fa& Mr.T. 
keeps out of fight, by garbling his tranflation) that was redref- 
fed at that fynod, as Montefquieu exprefsly informs us. There 
may be a charge of pious fraud, brought forward againft the 
mode in which they fecured this remainder of the juft rights, 
vefted in them by law before; but we fhall not alledge any 
fueh charge again{t a writer, who, with all this evidence be- 








* Ie will be feen hereafter, that thefe were lands, from which the 
clergy had been expelled by force. It was a reftoration of the tithe 
of the produce, in lieu of a reftoration of the whole property. 

t Who held church lands under thofe who had expelled the clergy. 
t Le fynode de Francfort lui (le bas peuple) prefenta un motif plus 


prefiant, pour payer les dimes. L. 31, c, 12. edition, Amfterdam, 
5764. 
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fore him, by cutting off two paragraphs, and the firlt peridd of 
a third, and garbling the fecond, that it may not feem to refer 
to arly thing preceding, brings Montefquieu as an evidence; 
that the eftablifhment of tithes originated in the fynod of 794. 
The law of Pepin had been previoully confirmed by Charle- 
magne ; this Montefquieu informs us, inthe very page where 
Mr. T.’s quotation begins: which leads us to another obferya- 
tion on his choice of citations. He appears to have read overt 
Blackftone’s general account of tithes with care; it begins 
v. ii, p. 24, and contains eight pages: he makes four quota- 
tions from it, the date of this confirmation by Charlémagne is 
there given, A. D. 778, fixteen years before the f[vnod, in a 
note to page 26. The oppofite page he has cited, in one part of 
his tract: but it would have overthrown the whole conclufion 
which he wifhed his readers to draw from his fingular extract 
from Montefquieu, to have given this date. Is it to be doubr- 
ed likewife, that he continued his perufal to the roth line after 
the termination of that extract? and if he did, profefling to 
give that philofophical Deiit’s account of the eftablifhment of 
tithes, with what colours can his omiffion of his final deci- 
fion thereon be varnithed over? We quote them here. “ The 
laws of Charlemagne, on the eftablifhment of tithes, were the 
work of neceffity, in which religion alone co-operated, and fu- 
per(tition bore no part*. | 

Thus we have fhown, what was not viaggy ba-el- account 
of the origin of tithes in modern Europe, . We fhall now go 
on, aftera very brief introdu€tion, to give a concife abftraG of 
what it was. So much are fome of the molt valuable interefts 
of fociety involved in this queftion, that we give it a confides 
ration rather more extenfive, than our limits generally permit 
us to allot to tracts of this fize. 

Contrary to what Mr. T. fuggeftst, the church had ac 
quired fome landed property before the acceflion of Conftan« 
tine; he granted to it a legal power to receive and hold landsy 
which probably before had been held by truftees (fidei commifs 
farii) and when the nations who overturned the Roman ems 
pire were converted to Chriftianity, they provided for the newly 
e(tablithed religion by great donations in land. But amon 
the Franks, the mayors of the palace of the different fove- 
reigns who divided Gaul, after the fiefs became hereditary, and 





* Les loix de Charlemagne fur l’établifflement des dimes, etoient 
Pouvrage de la neceffité ; la religion feule y eut part, et la fuperitition, 
nen cut aucune, Efp. des Loix, l. 31. c. 126 

+. Page 9. 
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all had been difpofed of, found new troops could not be pto- 
cured, without new grants of land; they were therefore paid 
from the poffeffions of the clergy. The eftates of thofe who 
had arms to defend them, were fafe from this plunder. “The 
fuperitition | or piety of dying men cvery day endowed the 
church, and the rapacity of their furyjvors plunderedit. «« The 
whole ‘landed property of the realm, had feveral times pafled 
through the hands of the Clergy.” “ And the received opi- 
nions of the times®, would have ftripped the laity of all their 
property, if they had been honeft men.” We obferve here, 
that this perpetual inftability and revolution of landed property, 
if it had continued, mult have plunged Europe deeper and 
deeper in barbarifm. It muft have become depopulated, For 
the legitimate owner being without defence of his eftate, and 
the ufurper without confidence of maintaining his new poffef- 
fion, till after.alapfe of years, each of them would wafte, and 
neither cultivate his lands. Thus Charlemagne fund the 
greater part of the goods of the church inthe pofleffion of the 
military, and religion in danger of being annihilated, for want - 
of mi inifters and churches, ‘The tithes were then granted to 
the clergy, as acompofition fortheir legal rights, and the tranf- 
action legalized the poffeffion of the land-holders : fo true is 
the conclulion of Mon: efquieu quoted above, that ** it was'a 
work of neceflityt.”” Thus a great ftop was put to the flux 
and reflux of property, though this ftate of violence did not dif- 
appear at once. The ftate ‘of England, in the time of Offa, 
was doubtlefs as turbulent and barbarous as Ghat of France, in 
the beginning of the reign of Charlemagne? ; and the landed 
property of the church had been, in all probabilit v, fubje& to 
the fame rapine, when Offa copied the meafure his friend and 
ally, Charlemagne, had before applied to this evil ; and the 
Saxon church received the grant of tithes§, to give up, in like 
manner, the claim to lands which had been by violence taken 
from it. 
This writer contends that tithes, as they are at prefent 
claimed, were not meant to be conveyed by the original grant, 





——— a ee 








© Efp.des loix, I. 31, ¢. 9, 20, IT, 12. 

+ The obligation to reftore what we have taken from the legal 
owner by violence, belongs to the morality o alltimes, ~ 

t A: id itis moft probable, that the fame manners and neceffities 
produced the fame diforders and remedics. 

§ ‘The capitalarics of Pepin, Charlemagne, and their fucceffors, 
are preferved ; the Saxon codes are lett ; the ravages of the Danes 
and Normans have deitroyed them. 
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becaufe, at that trme, the produce of the land amounted to 
very little more than its fpontaneous fruits, little elfe therefore 
could be included init. ~ If we were to admit the faét he lays 
down, it would be eafily fhown that the conclufion is falle*. 
But the ftatemens is itfe!f erroneous, although we believe the 
error to be common. In the Effay on the Revenues of the 
Church of England, there is a paflage quoted from Campbell, 
which proves this. Io the times of the heptarchy, ‘* our har- 
velt not only fed then (the Saxons) plentitully, but fupplied 
alfo a very large exportation ; hence it was that the emperor, 
Charles the Great, called Britain the granary of the weltera 
worldt,” 

Mr. Thompfon reprefents the predial tithes to have been 
granted to the clergy under a truft, which has once varied in its 
conditions. Under the terms at firft eftablifhed, two-fourths 
of the tithe, or a twentieth of the produce, went to the fupport 
of the bifhop and his clerks, one-fourth to the poor, and the 
remainder to the repairs of the church : by the fecond regula- 
tion, they were divided intothree parts only ; one of which was 
for the ufe of the parifh prieft, the fecond for the poor, and the 
third for repairs. “Thus one thirtieth of the produ& only was. 
for the maintenance of the incumbent, to this he has a right, 
under the latter truft: but we conceive him not to be juftly 
liable to make adivition of the remaining two thirtieths of the 
product, before he receives them, There are few people but 
will admit, that the titheable produce of the land of England, 
was, at the breaking out of the prefent war, 70 millions, the 
thirtieth part of which amount is 2,333,333). Now the higheft 
fum at which the tithes can be eltimated,is 1,727,000l. and 
even from this is to be dedugted the value of all the lay im- 
propriations of the kingdom, or about 256,000!. Such, there- 
fore, are the amounts of exemptions and fubtra€tions of tithe, 
that the income of the whole order of the clergy hence arifing, 
fails contiderably fhort of two-thirds of what that divifion ap- 
propriates to them amounting barely to 1,471,0001. Thear- 
gument here oppofed has colour of juftice, prima facie; but 
we believe, that fubftantial juftice cannot demand any further 


om. — 





* The writer fhould have proved it to have been then intended, that 
the clergy fhould not receive their proportionable part of the contin- 
gent increafe of produce. 

t Effay, p. 306. 
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facrifices on the part of the clergy, much lefs of two-thirds of 
their intended income, which now remains to them*. 

We cannot go into a confideration of every thing we had 
marked exceptionable in this traé& ; and, while we tranfgrefs 
the ordinary limits of fuch critiques, we are compelled, in order 
to preferve any regard to them, to exceed our ordinary forbear. 
ance in fpecifying errors: but the author, doubtlefs, will not 
think his work tairly treated, if we do not confider thofe parts 
of it, in which he feems to place moft confidence. The 
eftabli(hment of tithes is attacked in this effay on the princi- 
ples of political economy; “ the farmer, it is urged, pays 
tithe every year of the capital which he employs, as well as 
of the gain by the employment of it.” We fhould not have 
expedted the word capital to have been ufed in an equivocal 
fenfe, by a mercantile writer, who has read the works of Dr. 
Adam Smith. He will there find that capital is of two kinds, 
fixed, which a man keeps for his profit ; as machines of all 
forts, animals bought for labour, or for gain made by their 
product and increafe from feeding them: and the fecond fpe- 
cies he ¢alls circulating capital; from the alienation of which 
his profit refults. “The inference from the paflage is, that the 
total value of both are annually titheable, as well as the amount 
of his gain. ‘This diftinétion may be thought not fo material, 
as in fact it is; we fhall, therefore, lay down in numbers, 
the magnitude of the error, to which the pofition here cen- 
fured leads. Mr, Young, in his political arithmetic, fhows 
that a farmer's rent is to his ftock, in proportion of nineteen 
one-fifth to one hundred and twenty-two, on an average ; or, 
that to occupy a farm of one hundred pounds a year, a capital of 
fix hundred and thirty-one pounds is required. Let us take with 
Mr. T. the farmer's profit to be ten per cent. on his capital ; 
in which he nearly concurs with Mr. Young. We may now 
eltimate the tithe according to the principle jaid down by him, 
The farmer's gain will be fixty-three pounds two fhillings, 
the tenth of which will be fix pounds, fix fhillings, and two- 
pence: to which, if we add the tenth of his capital, fixty-three 









7 





* When thefe divifions were eftablifhed, all gain in trade was tithe- 
able: this Mr. T. feems to admit, p. 47. The national annual 
income of England had progreflively increafed to one hundred 
millions, in 1774: it went on with no decreafing celerity in the laft 
peace: according to the law of augmentation, which had obtained 
for a century, this income, at the commencement of the war, was 
119,980,000l., the tenth of which is twelve millions, very nearly: 
the firft rule of diftribution gives fix millions to the bifhops and 
clergy, the fecond four millions to the officiating clergy. 
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pounds two fhillings; we obtain the fum of the tithe, fixty- 
nine pounds, eight fhillings, and two-pence ; but the total 
value of his annual product, according to this writer, is three 
rents, or three hundred pounds ; and of the tithe, thirty pounds 
only*: But Mr. Thompfon has another error here. He has 
omitted to inform his readers, that the capital fo advanced, is 
replaced completely to the farmer, by the fale of his nine 
tenths. For he might have collected from the writings of 
Dr. A. Smith, that the fale of the produét, that is, what the 
farmer ultimately has to fell for his exclufive benefit, muft 
completely replace the whole capital advanced by him; and 
afford him befide, the ordinary profits of ftock ; or agriculture 
mut have been deferted centuries ago. We go further and 
afk, whether, if the tithes had been abolifhed many years ago, 
any confiderable part of additional profit of cultivation would 
have remained with the farmer? We will venture to fay, upon 
the very principle of capital and the profits thereon, thatthe farmer 
would, at this time, have made the fame profit upon his {tock 
he does now, and nomore. At firlt the profits of farming 
would have rifen (per faltum) witha jerk, as Sir J. Stewart 
calls it, much above its relative par, Capitals would have 
been attraéted on all fides, in, competition with old farming 
capital, into this lucrative branch of employment: and the 
competition would have terminated in a fhort time, by the re- 
duction of the farmer’s abfolute profit to its relative par. ‘The 
eftablifhed farmers would make, indeed, in fuch a cafe, great 
temporary gains for a certain period, which might fubfift long 
enough to relax their induftry and affiduity, and to increafe 
their habits of expence; they would then return to their old 
limited profits. ‘The real interelts of a clafs, and the conftitu- 
tion of an individual, are preferved or injured by analogous 
means. He who is toreturn to fpend the remainder of his 
days in thefe northern climates, will not find his:health im- 
proved by pafling feven or eight years under the fultry funs, 
and by feafting on the highly exalted luxuries of the Weft In- 
dies, or of the fouthern coatts of the Mediterranean, 

All public fervices mutt, if paid for at all, be paid for by 
what is virtually atax. ‘Thus it is cffe€tively true, that tithes 
are a tax of ten per cent. on produdt, if fully paid up: and the 
clergy muft be paid either by voluntary colle&tion (which this 





* But the latter fum is much beyond the truth, as an average re- 
prefentation of the charge of tithes; flating it to be fix fhillings in 
the pound rent: fo well do Mr. T.’s general principles concur with 
what he ftates, with exaggeration enovgh, as a general fact, 
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writer no where pleads for) orby a tax. Dr. A. Smith begins 
this confideration of taxes, by laying down the properties of 
the molt perfect fyftem of taxation ; thefe are four in number. 
Now the rithe being an aliquot part of the farmer's. produdt, if 
it be compared wich his four canons, it will be found to agree 
in every particular w.th each, it, It is proportional to the 
farmes’> ability, for it is a fixed part of his produ@t: or if his 
capitl be made the meafure of his ability, it is alfo a conftant 
part thereof, for the produét being 222 of the capital, a full 
tenth of the firitis ., part of the fecond.—2ndly, [he payment 
is certain, not arbitrary,—3diy. Phe time and manner of paying 
it cannot be rendered more convenient to the contributor, for it 
cannot be demanded when he is not in poffeson of this produé 
to pay; and in the a& of payment, con{cientioufly performed, 
there isnotrouble. 4thly. It takes no more from the contri- 
butor than is received by the beneficiary ; though, after it 
has become his p roperty, his charge of carrying it home may 
fomewhat exceed . at of the producer This is the mode on 
which the tax affects the interett of the farmer: and it poffeffes 
this advantage over an average charge in money, which, ina 
piven number of years, would be equal to the value of the pay- 
meatin kind; that in vears when the farmer fufters lofs, that 
lofs would be aileviaied ; and, though when his gains exceed 
the ay crage, they would be lefs than by the lixed a natant > yet 
there would be more equality in his clear receipts in good and 
bad years; and their fums, for confiderable periods, would be 
the fame: and the fixed and variable payment differ, in that 
the latter acts as a credit given tothe farmer in a year of diltrefs; 
which he repays, without intereil, at a more profperous term. 
Yet Mr. Tiompfon has given cates, for five years, of the fame 
land, to demonitrate the iniquity of a — tithe, poflefling 
thefe properties. “he mean produdt of the land fer the term 
is ninety-nine pounds a year; and the tithe, nine pounds, 
eighteen fhillings, 1f in his own cafes we compare the effect of 
the two modes of payment, it will be found that, in the two 
extreme cales of the lofs, the variable tribe alleviates it; the 
difference being paid to the parfon in the gainful years. 

Though this article has run to a great length, there is {till 
a further argument againft tithes, ahiete mutt be confidered ; 
as itis that which is relied on with the greatelt confidence : 
that they hinder the adoption of new and expenfive modes of 
cultivation, which otherwife might be adopted;-to general be- 
nefit, We will {tate this objection fo as not to rob it of any 
of its force. 


* In the ordinary courfe of farming, the value of the prodact of 
a ceriain capital is two hundred pounds; if half as much again were 
added 
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added to that capital, by the improvement of cultivation, a further 


product ot ninety pounds would be obtained, The addition of nine 
pounds to the tithe, renders it 1 potithle to attempt this : thus it is, 
that the {tate iafes ninety pounds in produét; the farmer the difference 
between the profit of capital and the anterett ot money ; and the cler- 
gyman, for whofe intercits tne laws facrifice thefe advantages of both, 
Goes not gain a farthing.” 

To this we reply, firft, that by the favour of the incumbent, 
this advantage is fometimes obtained for a term of time: and 
ha: af tithes were abolithed, fuch modes of cultivation could 
never come gradually into practice. For let it be fuppofed, 
frit, that the rents would remain fixed ; and that fuch an im- 
prover was Come to the end of his leafe: we fay, the improve- 
ment would be inftantly thrown afide; for, to go on with it 
will require the fame capital as befere , that is, with a capital 
as three, and a more than ordinary exertfon of fkilland atren- 
tion, his product will be yearly two hundred and ninety pounds, 
Bur, with the fame capital, and fomewhat lefs atfenuon, he 
can then obtain and occupy a farm in the ordinary manner, 
the produdt of which will be yearly three hundred pounds, 
He wil, therefore, relinquifh the former; and, for the fame 
realon, no p rfon with the capiial requifite to carry on this 
more expentiive fyitem, will accept of 1t, and the improvement 
will perifh. “This celebrated obje@ion to tithes, implies that 
a man will employ one-‘hird, or one-fourth, one-tenth of his 
apital, ina way that requires great {kill ; yet fhall be lefs 

yroductive to him than the ordinary occupation thereof, merel 
o increafe.the public flock. Bat at will here be fid, alter 
he improvement is made, the fame fy{tem of ‘tillage may be 
yerpetuated, with a ¢ apital bearing the ordinary proportion to 
he prod). & ; or 32 of that, which was neceffary to introduce 
t. Bui this is only, in other words, that, after the lapfe of 

few years, thefe improvements ill be as well able to affurd 
) pay tthe, i$ ordinary cultivation is at prefent.” Hence it 
ppears,. that, in the interval, a fulpenfion, or fome modifi. 
allon of the increafe of payment might take place; and the 
hdvantage afiizned be ultimately obtarned by the ftate, the cul- 
‘ator, and the clergyman, But all this goes upon the fup- 
olition, that if the tithes be abolifhed, no increafe of rent will 
edemanded, and the tenant be fuffered to continue to take 
cir whole value, in addision to his profits. But, ifthe land- 
ord demand his part, the farmer will be no more eafed, and 
ultivation no more encouraged, than if he had continued to 
ay atum equal to the increafe of rent to the parfon, and 
Cape new demand of the landlord. The amount of 
hich will be as much as he can pay, réferving to himfelf 
the 
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the ordinary profits of ftock. To us there feems no greater 
political error, than to fuppofe that ftock, which being frre 
can find a more lucrative employment, will ever be fo fixed 
that its produ, valued in money, fhall bear lefs than the or. 
dinary -proportion to its magnitude, while greater fkill and 
afliduity muft be exerted to obtain it. - 

But this writer brings a particular inftance, on the authority 
of Dr. A.S., illuftrating the argument here confidered, and 
confirming it with a fuppofed experiment. Holland, the 
Dr. alledges, enjoyed the monopoly of madder againft Europe, 
becaufe, being a Prefbyterian country, it is fubje& to no 
tithe: and it is only in confequence of the tithe being limited 
to five fhillings an acre, that it is grown _in England, Thi 
eminent writer fo far forgets his great principles of the wealt 
of nations, as here to fet himfelf in oppofition to them. 
cultivators of madder in Holland make as great profit of thei 
capital, as they could ‘make from raifing corn, or from pat 
turage. In England the cafe is different ; if it be true, thatit 
cannot be cultivated, without a partial exemption from 
*« the deftruive tax of the tithes ;” and, if it be not, the ex 
emption is founded on a falfe pretence. But, admitting it # 
true, the felling value of the produce of a capital employed ig 
raifing madder, is not fo great as that of an equal ftock, e 
veyed in raifing corn. This limitation of the tithe is and 
jective bounty: and, in its operation, forces a part of th 
national capital from a more productive to a lefs productive 
trade ; an operation he reprobates. But fomething more} 

* added here to this impolicy of inviting capitals from more t 
lefs productive employments: the law ordains this bounty 4 
be paid, not by the general ftate, but by a facrifice of partt 
prior legal rights ef individuals: and, in faét, at the fam 
time adopts a principle, now confidently brought forward 
fubvert all the remainder. 

Mr. Thompfon treats as iniquitous the conduét of fom 
clergymen, who have inftituted fuits for tithes of lands, whie 
were before claimed by their owners to be tithe free. Butt 
cafe here, is nearly the fame as that of a perfon, who dil 
vering himfelf to have a right to a rent-charge from a certé 
eftate, fhould inftitute a fuit to obtain it: which is a dut 
every man to himfelf and his family. It differs, indeed, in thi 
that the cletgyman who fhould do otherwife, would defert! 
only a private duty, but.a public truft. It is the duty of eve 
one concerned in collecting revenue, appropriated to publ 
fervices, to {ce that no individual converts any part of it to 
own private ufe: and his cafe will not be much bettered if fw 
a perfon deferts the firlt law of nature, while he betrays: 
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fel public truft. There is, indeed, an apparent hardthip on both 
fixed fides : it may be hard fora man to be divelted of an t/ega/ pof- 
he an fefion; itis, in point of fuffering, equally hard for another to 
1] angie O° kept out of a legal right of the fame amount, when the 
public right 1s infringed by it; and of two equal hardthips, 
we mutt choofe that which is attended by the leat moral evil. 
Of Mr. T.’s mode of quoting law, authorities, what he has 
faid of the cafe of Dr. Bofworth, is an example*. He gives, 
with apparent fatisfaction, the feurrility of fome of the defeu- 
dants: and by a new literary operation, Cutting a fenterice out 
of a pamphlet printed by Cadell, and inferting it after a part 
of the evidence, he has decorated his account of this caufe with 
alittle obfcene ridicule. For his motives to this, and a note 
of a fimilar defcription annexed to page 21, and many other 
quotations, full of a petulant and malignant bufivonery 
and totally irrelevant to the prefent queltion, we may, 
perhaps, look at the bottom of the g8th page of this pone ty 
where we find him ju(tly obferving that, men ** are led firdt 
to defpife the clergyman, and then the rélizion of which he 
profeiles himfelf a minifter.” For, after what has preceded - 
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peat i this pallage, we cannot give him entire credit for the paragraph 
bs which follows it. To conclude, Mr. T. gives in a note, t} 

k, em laim of Dr, B 1th ¢, the 
s anef claim of Dr. b,, and the pretences of the defendants to fet it 


afide: a d quoting a law cafe, with the fame fidelity with 
which we had before feen him citing the fpirit of laws, he 
neglects to give any of the fingular particulars of the judgment 
of the court in this caufe. We thall, therefore, briefly fupply 
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yunty & that defeé&t ; and, as itis probable, from the very fame three* 
* part dl pages of the fame book where he obtained his matter. ‘ The 
he fare pepe . fetting out the tithe,” in the mode the parifhioners 
ariel contended for, ‘* the court declared wastooobvious”— Thatit was 


a plain trick, difgraceful to the advifer of it, and reflecting 
of (a * 96 — any of the parties concerned in, or confenting 
ail o itt. e fee in the actual judgment, that colts were 

awarded to the plaintiff, and the reafon alligned was, the in- 
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Art. VII. Biographia Navalis, or impartial Memnzirs of the 
Lives and CharaGiers of Officers of the Navy of Great Bris 
tain, from the Year 1660 to the pref mt Time, drawn from the 
moft authentic Sources, and difpafed in a chronslogic cal’ Ar ranges 
ment, by ‘Fobn Charnick, Ef. with Portraits, and other kine 
gravings, by Bartelizzi, Se. Vol. Ld, and lil, Svo. 12S. 
Faulder. 1795. 


V EF have before fpoken favourably of the fidelity and ims 

portance of this work, and its ufefulnefs becomes more 
apparent as it proceeds. There exifts at prefent no book of 
fimilar reference for profeffional men in this line, and though 
this will undoubtedly be an entertaining publication to all, yet 
its minute and circum! (tant ial accuracy points it out as pecue 
liarly ufeful to rerfons who have any immediate conneétion 
with the Britifh navy. ‘Phe following will fhow with what 
fpirit Mr, Charnock has executed his tafk : 

Moodie, or Mudie, James,—was the defcendant of a very ree 
{pectable family fettied at Melfetter r, inthe ifland of Walls Orkney, 
Having entered into the navy in 1661, at the early period of fixteen 
years old, and paffed through the neceffary previous flations, he was, 
on the roth of O&ober, 1688, at the age of forty-three, appointed 
firit lieutenant of the York ; on the 14th of April, 1690, he was 
promored to the command of the Hound fire-fhip. Little intere ftiag 
matter, except from the intervention of extrac acer actidents, is (0 
be expected during the firit years of an offictr’s fervice, even as a com. 


meander. In 1693 3, he commanded the Wolf hired thip of war, of 


forty eight guns, a veflel at chat time employed for the rece “pr tion of 
imp srefied men ; and having in this ftation acquired the friendthip and 
efteem of Sir C. Shovel, was, as we believe, at his recommendation, 

romoted, in 1695, to be captain of the Yarmouth of feventy guns, 

his thip was one of the fmall flect employed, under Lord Berkeley 
and Si; Cl loudefley Shovel, during this {ummer, princi; - in the at 
tack and bombardment of the interior French ports, When the fea- 
fon fer thofe kind of operations had cealed; and the Yarmouth was 
properly refitted, Captain Moody was appointed commodore of a 
fquadron, co nfifting of eight fhips of war, and two firefhips, fent as 
convoy to the Turkey flees. 

«© He remained on this fation, and was employed in the fame kind 
of fervice ¢ uring the whole of this year; and not only aiftin suifhed 
himitelf by his great attenrion to the protection of the trade committed 
to his charge, but alfo by his great aétivity ; which exertion was re 
warded with feveral very valuable prizes, which he captured from the 
enemy. He returned to England in the month of March, 1696-73 
and the peace at Ky iwiec taking place foon atterwards, he does not ap- 
pear to have received any other commiifion till after the acceffion of 
gucen Anne, whea we are affured, by his grandfon, he was appointed 
ta 
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to command the Torbay. This hip, it is well known, was fent, un- 
der the command of Sir G. Rooke, on the expedition againft Cadiz, 
and fo remarkable for having been the thip on board which vice-admi- 
ral Hopfon fhifted bis flag, at the well-known attack on Vigo. In- 
dependent of that credit ever due to the open teitimoay of a defcen- | 
dant, that with which we have been favoured, on this oceafion, ts too 
circumfantial and particular to leave any reafon for us to fuppofe he 
is, though at this interval of time, either mifinformed or mittaken. 
Captain Moodie had the misfortune to receive a very contidorable and 
dangerous wound in his thigh by a canon thot; he, neverthelefs, had 
the refolution to order a chair upon deck, where he contjaued till the 
ation was over. ‘This was a conduét which certainly required and 
proved the mott extraordinary exertion, both of mind and body § 
more efpecially when we contider Es very critical fituation of his 
fhip, from which, notw ithflaading the mifmanagement and defetts of 
the French firefhips, it could not have been refcued, but by the greatett 
attivity and prefence of mind. 

« After the return of the fleet to England, we believe him to have 
retired from the fervice for fome fhort time, molt probafily on account 
of the wound juft mentioned, a gtievous, though highly honourable 
mortification toa man of his fpirit an@‘enterprifing turn of mind. 
His health, however, being re-eftablithed, we find him, in 1707, com- 
manding the Lancatter, one of the fhips belonging to the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, under te John Leake. ‘The caution of the French de. 
prived him of any opportunity of ‘again dittingutfhing himfelf in the 
ordinary courfe of duty ; but he bad the good foriune to elle a fer- 
vice of the moft confequentia] arid advantageous nature to the allied 
arms. He had been fome time before detached, with three or four 
fhips, up the Levant: while on his paflage thither, learning, by mere 
accident, from the report of the cannénade, that Deoia, a town of 
very inconfiderablenote, though, from its fituation, of much importance 
to the caufe of Charles the Third, was befieged by a formidable force 
under the chevalier D’Asfeldt, he immediately fent his boat on fhare 
to procure information. Finding the critical fituation of affairs, and 
that without fome very confequential fuccour, the garrifon could not 
pollibly hold out beyond that night, -he immediately came to of the 
place, and not only landed a confiderable number of cannon for the 
fervice of the garrifon, but alfo fent on fhore a reinforcement of four 
bundred men from the fhips. By this timely and almoft providenrial 
afliitance the enemy was fo completely baffled, that the fiege was raifed 
two days afterwards, 

* In the month of May 1708, he was appointed, by Sir J. Leake, 
who was then proceeding to the Mediterranean, to be commodore of 
a {ma!l fquadron, confifing of the Lancafter (his own thip) the York, 
and one Dutch fhip of the line, left to cruize off the Stretghts mouth, 
for the proteCiion af the commerce of the allied powers. He conti- 
need on this ftation, according to his inftruftions, till the zoth of 
June, when he proceeded to Barcelona and joined the commander-in- 
chief. He returned with a part of the fleet, from the Mediterranean, 
in the month of OSober; and in the following ycar was again ape 
pomted to command the ‘Torbay, of eighty guns. Nothing material, 
however, 
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however, happened, nor do we find any mention made of him till be 
was, in the month of April 1711, put under the orders of Sir Ho 
venden Walker, who was, at that time, appointed commander-ip 
chief of the fquadron deftined to attack Quebec. The Torbay, how 
ever, proceeded only one hundred leagues to the weftward of Scilly, 
her place being fupplicd by the Devonthire, which was thought better 
calculated for fo diftant, and, indeed, dangerousa fervice. 

*< In the year 1717 he commanded the Yarmouth, of feventy guns, 
one of the fleet fent under Sir G. Byng to the Baltic. After he quitted 
this fhip, we believe he retired altogether from the naval fervice, to enjoy 
an honourable repofe on his native fpot, after having ferved with the 
utmoft credit to himfelf as well as honour to his country. A memo 
randum, inferted againft his name )n the navy lift, publifhed by rear 
admiral Hardy, informs us he was killed about the year 1724, in 
Scotland, in a duel; this has been, hitherto, the generally received 
opinion, but by the obliging information of his grandfon, we ar 
enabled to flate, truly, the particulars of his unhappy and tragical 
death. Neither his extreme age, nor the refpect generally paid to 
a man whofe life had been fo honourably fpent, could preferve him 
from experiencing, even in that {@cluded, and we might naturally 
conclude, happy fpot where he was born, all the difmal effe&ts of po 
litical party fury. He had been ever ftrongly attached to thofe opi 
nions and principles of government which firft effected the revolution, 
and afterwards fo happily fettled the fucceffion on the houfe of Brunt. 
wick: but the exiled family of Stuart ftill poflefied many powerful, 
and violent adherents in Scotland, particularly in the northern part 
of it. Sir James Stuart, of Barray, one of thefe mifguided perfons, 
had, in confequence of this prejudice, vowed his deftruétion ; and the 
meafures taken by him, were fuch as enfured it. He placed a fervant, 
well armed, in the church-yard of Kirkwall, and attacked this almof 
dcfencelefs old man in the ftreet, at noon day ; not fingly, for as fach 
ignoble deeds are not undertaken but by the moft depraved minds 
fo did cowardice prevent his making this attempt without the affiftance 
of his brother, who was bafe enough to join him in this murderow 
attempt. 

“ Old as he was, the commodore did not fall an eafy victim; ht 
defended himfelf with a fpirit and ftrength which deferved a noble 
antagontit, and which would have done honour to a much youngtt 
man. He repulfed the two affailants; when the fervant, who wa 
placed as it were in ambuhh, fired, and happily miffed him. Sir James 
however, fully bent on carrving his infamous attempt into executic 
called out to the fervant to fire again, as, to ufe his own expre 
“« the Hanoverian dog flood.” ‘The fecond difcharge was too fuccelstal 
the commodore having received a brace of balls in his fhoulder, @ 
which wound he died in eight days afterwards. ‘Thus he ignot 
fell, by the barbaraus hands of aflaffins, in the eightieth year of bi 
age, fixty-four of which had been honourably fpent in the fervices 
his country; and, during this immenfe length of time, does af 
appear to have omitted the fimalleft opportunity of proving hi 
molt traly worthy of being one of the perfons entrufted with its f 
teclion. 
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till he « We cannot difmifs our account of this unfortunate gentleman, 
ir Ho without making one fhort remark on his conduct, which we hope will, 
der-in- in the opinions. of all proper thinking mea, redound much to his 
, how credit. He had the mortification of feeing many perfons of better 
Scilly, intereft, or who had found fuperior opportunities of diltinguifhing 
t heteer themfelves, raifed to the dignity of flag officers, under whom he 
afterwards continued to ferve without murmuring or complaint, not- 
y guns, withftanding he was himfelf, as a captain, of much older rank. We 
quitted mention not this with the moft diftant intention of depreciating the 
‘0 enjoy gencral honours fo defervedly paid to the memory and fervices of the 
vith the great and gallant perfons alluded to, but merely to do the neceflary 
memo juttice to commedore Moodie’s exemplary modeity and forbear. 
Dy Feat. ance.” P. 341. 
7245 mm 


We with thefe volumes had been printed on a better paper 5 





cceta and we muit alfo obferve that the portraits and engravings, 
tragica mentioned in the title-page, raife an expeCtation in the reader 
paid to which ends in difappointment. 
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olution, Art. VIII. An Enquiry into the Foundation and Hiftary of the 
Bruni Law of Nations in Europe, from the Time of the Greeks and 
owerful, Remans to the Age of Grotius. By Robert Ward, of the In- 
rn part ner Temple, Efg. Barrifter at Law. Two Volumes. 8vo. 
pee 15s. Butterworth. 1795. 


fervant, 


» ale / MONG the various treatifes on the fubject of the law of 


as fork nations, the authors of which are fo well known that to 


| minds, recite their names muft be fuperfluous, there is no one that 
affiftance takes up the fubje&t in a hiftorical manner, or attempts a regu- 
urderous lar detail of the changes and progrefs of opinions in this 

branch of knowledge. On this account, therefore, if there 
tim; be were no other feafon, the work now before us muft be accepta- 
a ble to the public, and, from its very nature, is entertaining 
ro e and interefting in a fingular degree, Befides that, from the 
r Jamey ™Ode in which it is executed, the author appears to us to have 
cecutionme = eltablithed a {trong claim to refpeét and commendation, But, 
prefiiongm™ before he proceeds to the part of this work that is properly hif- 
iccefsfi torical, Mr. Ward premifes five chapters on the foundation of 
ulder, OHM the law of nations, in which, as his opinions are rather novel, 

1gnobi} it will be fair to let him ftate them for himfelf. He does not 
ar of A admit of the Law of Nature as a general bafis for public 
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Law, but thinks that the moral and religious fyftems of nations 
muit be the real foundation of their mutual relations, and con- 
fequently that no fuch ties as compofe the Law of Nations can 
fublift, except among communities which acknowledge fuch 
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common principles. The Law of Nations, as it fubfifts in 
Europe, ‘he particolarly derives from Chrifianity , and he 
maintains with eloquence, and we think with fuccefs, thae 
among the nation “by whom it is acknowledged, the only 
folid and fufRient bafis for a relative law among them Is Kee 
vealed Religion. 

As the argumentsof Mr. W. on this fubieét appear to us of 
eonfiderable imoortance, we will endeavour to ftate them, as 
mach ae pofible, in hisown words. The nature of the quef- 
tion infclf, he thus exolains. 


«¢ A oreat and very ol { queftion, there ore, arifes, concerning the 
Oblivetion of Natural Law, as far as tt is 1 ppoted to tie us down to 
the obfervance of one, certain, and detailed fc) me of duties, and no 
other : in other words, to the purfuit of wha: parncular nattons call 
good, or the rejection f what thev call evil. It this cannot be ‘hewn, 
we have as yet obtained abfolurely nothing, conceraing one fixed 
foundation, fer a iaw of nations, binding, ex vi termivorum, upon 
f; and, as mot of thole learned mea who 
have acquired fuch deterved reputaion for t eir refearches upon the 
fubject, have generally taken this part ¢ fF ait fo 
be yer fomething wanting to the pertecu n of 
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| 
granted, there may 
‘s In the preien CD ipter, the refore, | thal! endeavour to examine 
the force of the ‘ blig ution which mary judicn us ana virtuous pe rions 


have ailerted we are all of us under, to obferve invariaoly one partt- 
cular and certain fet of cuftoms, from the commands of nature alone, 
And if it thall be found that this Oblicatvon ts at belt bur a weak ones 
or, that upon the fame principles which are fuppofe to recommepd 
it, very diferent fets of cultoms may be, and are purfved with equal 


zeal sit is clear, I think, that, with fuch a fort of Oblipstion, we 
can arrive at nothing determinate with refpect to the Law in queftion. 


Should this be the cate, theretore, ] fhall afrcrwar’s endeavour te 
come at what 19 likeiv to be the tr th : and to | unt out whe ther what 
is commonly called the Law of Nations, is binding upon all the 
world, or only upon particular fets or clafles of natinns, as they fal 
into different divifions, of i. obferving different religions, and pure 


fuing diferent fyilems of m lity.” Vol. I. p. 3! 


In order to arrive at the decifion of this queftion, the author 
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tion. At their head appear the whole band of Stoics, and the fole 
lowers of Socrates and Plato of ancient times ; and, among the moe 
deras, the names of Suarez, Putfendorf, Hooker, Locke, Cumber- 
land, Burlemaqui*, Vatel, Taylor, and, above all, the profound 
Butler. 

‘© Thefe agati are onpofed by another creat body of authorities, 
which are no doubt well known to the reader; and which, however 
they may differ from thea in the main points of their philofophy, dre 
not to be neglected totally, or without difcfimination, The philo- 
fophers | mean, are the Pyrrhonians, the Epicure ans, and the Sceps 
tics of antiquity ; the difciples of Hobbs, Spinofa, Montaigne, Des 
Cartes of later days; and feveral others who are remembered within 
our ownage We proceed to enyuire into the difference between 
them.” Vol. I. p. 42. 

Phe argument again himfelf the author then ftates firft, 
with great precilfion and candour 5 and in taking up the oppos 
fite fide, very ftrongly declares his abhorrence ot thofe fy(tems 
which fay, ** that there is no obligation at all, or that it is the 

‘nature of man to be vicious, or, at leaft, that he has no law to 


follow but his own appetite: reminding his reader that the 


point of difcu‘lion is fimply this, “ Whether, without the aid 
of a divine interpofition, mere nature alone can point out the 
obligation upon all the world, invariably to obferve the fame mo- 
ral duties.” [ris evident, therefore, that though he is joined in 
this refpect with fuch fufpiciousaffociates as Hobbs, Spinoza, &c. 
he is very cautious not to give countenance to any of their ob- 
jectionable tenets. We thould be glad if our limits would 
allow us to lay before our readers the whole of this argument 5 
but, as this is not the cafe, we mult be contented to deliver 
the conclufion only. After having obferved that, concerning 
the great queltion of “ the moral fenfe, or the innate knowe 
lede* of right and wrong, men of the firft abilities and judge- 
ment have doubted :” and that it will be, ** at leat, fafe to 
conclude with an author of deferved reputation for knowledge 
in the fcience of morals, (Paley) either that there exift no 
fuch inftin@s as compofe what is called the moral fenfe, or 
that they are not now to be diltinguifhed from prejudices and 
habits ; on which account they car:not be depended upon in 
moral reafoning ;”—he thus draws up his conclufion, 

** Upon the whole then, if we confider mankind as totally indé. 
pendent of the control of civil inftitutions, and deftitute of thofe inef- 
timable advantages concerning the intentions and providence of the 
Deity, which his goodnefs has revealed to us 3 it would appear that 
the law of nature, as far as the particular ramifications of morality 
are concerned, is like the moral fenfe itfelf. ‘hat is, either it doés 
not exift at all, or it is fo confounded with our prejudices and habits, 
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and peculiar ideas of happinefs ; and fo varioufly made up, according 
to the various cafts of thought, and the -varying perceptions of man, 
that with refpeé to the Obligation in the univerfe to purfue the par. 
ticular duties which it is faid to enjoin, nothing certain can be fatif. 
faétorily laid down concerning it. 

«« Jt is in vain that we are referred to reafon, as capable, from its 
immutability, of giving us one certain and never failing rule, by 
which we may arrive at the binding principle. We have already ob. 
ferved, that although the laws by which reafon works are immutable, 
yet, unlefs the premifes are fettled, nothing can be made out by them; 
and, if the foregoing account of the actions of man when left to him- 
felf, is thought fufficient to prove him a being whofe nature cannot 
be difcovered, with any great degree of certainty, to impel him in- 
variably to the obfervance of one certain fyftem, it will follow that 
the laws of reafon themfelves will not enable us to make out the point, 
any more than confcience, or the mere confultation of our hearts and 
feclings ; the great proof of which is to be difcovered in that multi- 
plicity of difcordant theories (all of them equally attempted to be 
made out by reafon) which has already been laid before the reader, 

«* And this may alfo ferve as an anfwer to very many triumphant 
affertions that have been made concerning the power of reafon ; which J 
can only be afcribed to the miftake of thofe who make them, in not 
feeing that even for reafon to difcover any truth, it is neceffary that 
the truth of the premifes fhould be already allowed.” Vol. 1. p. go 


Having thus clearly delivered his opinion on the great doubt 
in queftion, Mr. W. proceeds to deduce the foundation of the 
law of nations in hisown manner: whichdeduétion he introduces 
in the next chapter, by the following important remarks. 


«* It wasin mercy to mankind, divided, led aftray, and afflied with 
thefe difcordant ideas concerning the only thing, which, if they all 
thought alike of it, would indeed force them to confider one another 
as brethren: it was to remedy, either the inefficacy of the ivatural 
law to produce a general and uniform virtue; or the total Jofs of the 
law itfelf; that the high and glorious gift contained in the Chriftian 
difpenfation was beltowed upon the world. 

‘* By this, more certain indications of the power and attributes of 
the Creator were given to men. 

‘* Their duty was fet before them with precifion and fimplicity; 
and, above all, reafons for it were afligned, which, where they are 
allowed, muft put an end to all doubt, and carry obligation to the 
moft angen mind. | 

“« The very exiftence of this difpenfation proves to us, I think, 
the want of power in the fyftem called the law of nature, to enforce 
thofe moral duties in all their univerfality, for the univerfality of 
which fo much is contended.——For why, might it be afked, was this 
wonderful revelation beftowed upon mankind, with all its {plendid 
train of miracles, and mattyrdoms, and the long continuation of the 
divine interpofition, which has afforded fo many handles for infidelity 
to lay hold of: if every thing which it was meant to bring about with 
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tefpe& to morals, could have been cone without it? Why alfo that 
complaint which, with the greatett juftice 1s in every body’s mouth, 
that, if religion were banifhed, the whole people would be corrupted ; 
the practical truth of which is brought home to our own times in 
melancholy force, from the contemplation of what has patled among 
the French; and the confideration that nearly all thofe amoneft our- 
felves who {eek tu difturb the peaceful order of things, are profefled 
Deifts, or followers of reafon; that is, whofe, moral principles can 
feldom be fixed or generally underftcod. : 

«© Now although very refined intelledt, attended with the advantages 
of much leifure and meditation, has fometimes been able to form a 
very viriuous fyftem of morals; and one or two were formerly able to 
make out fomething like the doétrine of rewards and punifhments ; 
yet it was fo enveloped in obfcurity, and fo fragile, from infufficient 
elementary principles, that the generality of men could not enter into 
ahem, becaufe they could not feel their force; and the generality of 
men cannot be fuppofed to be bound by laws which they do not under- 
ftand. Whereas there is this invariable advantage which the meaneft 
Chriitian has over many of the proudeft philofophers; that he can im- 
mediately fet forth the plaineft, and, at the fame time, the moft forci- 
ble motives for living a life of virtue ; while the latter is often loft in 
paradoxes, or forced to deduce his confequences from pofitions of his 
own afluminz.” P. 120. 


Thefe are the moft prominent features of that which the 
author himfelf confiders as the firft divifion of his work, the 
fundamental part ; which is comprifed within the five firft chap- 
ters, Lhe remainder is hiftorical, and is treated with clear- 
nefs, ability, and a confiderable extent of reading, A view 
of the chapters will give a general idea of the mode in which 
this part is executed. Chap. 6. Of the law of nations, as 
obferved by the Greeks and Romans. 7. The Scandinavian 
nations. 8. Europe from the r1thcentury. 9. From thence 
tothe rsthcentury. ro. Of the improvement of the law of 
nations within the latter period. 411. The influence of par 
ticular inftitutions within that time, particularly five, which 
form refpectively the fubje& of the enfuing five chapters 5 
namely, 12. The feudal fyftem. 13. The influence of Chrif- 
tranity,. 14. Chivalry, 15. Treaties and conventions. 16. The 
regulations refpedling the precedency of nations. 17. Here the 
hiftory is continued to the feventeenth century.’ 18. Of 
the age of Grotius ; which the author, for juft reafons, fixes 
as the ultimate point of his hiftory. 

_ As, according to the principles of the author, a very mate. 
rial part of this account mutt be derived from the influence of 
Chriftianity, that is treated very copioufly in the thirteenth 
chapter, wherein the effect of its corruptions, as well of its 
real tenets, is ably fhown. But obferving that it may be en- 
quired why it had not taken greater effect in the period be- 
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52 Ward on the Law of Nations. 
tween its origin and the cleventh century, to this, he replies, 
in the following very fatisfactory mannes : 


«* The anfwer is to be drawn partly from circumflances in the hif- 
tory of Europe, partly from the rémotenefs which is often to be ob- 
ferved between caufe and effect. More than three hundred years paf- 
fed on, before it was poffible for Chriftianity to interpofe, with effect, 
in the laws of the world ; thofe who had the power of making laws, 
having been fo far from adopting its precepts, that it became the ob- 
ject of their moft violent perfecutions. For four hundred years afier- 
wards, ki sope was torn to pieces by the rage of different races of bar- 
barians, who preffed upon one another too faft to allow any time for 
the milder doctrines of peace to take effect, and who moft of them 
profefied a religion whofe precepts were the very reverfe ot thofe of 
Chriftianity. ‘The undulations of that ftorm remained long atter, 
and the corruptions, the degeneracy, and diffentions of the Church, 
prevented it trom fulfilling its duty even when order had been re- 
ftored. 

«¢ The volume of duty, however, laid before us by Chrift, continued 
always the fame; and whoever confulted it even in the dark intespre- 
tations which ambition or avarice, fuperftition or ignorance, but too 
often put upen it, found benefit from it inthe end. Its progrefs, 
though perpetually jnterrupted, was finally certain, and mankind at 
length enjoy, what was intended for them long ago. 

«* Let noone here fay, with too great confidence, that the order 
now eftablifhed in the Law, is owing to extraneous caufes; to the na- 
tural tendency of men towards improvement; the eftablifhment of go- 
vernment; the extenfion of commerce; or the progrefs of the {ci- 
ences. ‘Thefe can no doubt do much ; but could they of themfelves 
alone have reformed the Law of Nations, the fets of people we have 
jutt mentioned, would have prefented us with a Code of maxims, and 
a pra¢tical condu&, far different from that which we have been able to 
difcover, even at the very higheit points of theirrefinement. Befides, 
nations, with one or two exceptions, have, for the moft part, dated 
their progrefs in morality {fom the epoch of their converfion ; and in 
the hiftory of the corruptions of the church itfelf, it is con{picuous, 
that morality bas been at its loweft ebb, when the church was mott 
abandoned to worldly affairs, or moi corrupted by bigotry and fuper- 
tition. ‘The progrefs of mankind, however, went on in all other 
points, notwithilanding their depraved notion of Chriftianity, had it 
alfo gone on in the fcience of morals, the argument would be fairly 
deflroy ed. 

** Anexample of the truth of thefe obfervations is but too near us 
both in time and place; for it has been obvious, that the people of 
France were led, tirft to tolerate, and then to rejoice in the fhocking 
crimes of their Convention, in almoft exaa& proportion as the later 
was able to extinguith among them their ideas of religion. ‘They af- 
ford us the proot alfo of the connection between morality and the 
law of Nattons, fince the extinétion of the one was the fignal for 
mhofe pretenfions and ulurpations, which jufly drove away their Am- 
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bafador from a refpectable Republic, and called the greater part of 
Europe to arms,” P. 5. 


It is with great pleafure that we obferve, in a young author, 
not profe fionaliy connected with religion, fo uniform, fteady, 
and fenfible an attachment to the truth of chriftianity, as every 
where appears in this work of Mr. Ward; and fo jult an ab- 
horrence of thole falfe principles by which the European law 
of nations is now daringly violated. “The following refleQhions 
do honour both to the head and heart of the writer, for their 
temperance and truih, Speaking of the courtefy of knights, 


he favs: 


« The effet-of this courtefy of knighthood upon men’s condu& in 
war, is alfo exemplified by the rules obferved in fixing the quantum of 
ranfom. Montluc, a famous knight about the middle of the fixteenth 
century, when the true ipirit of chivalry had been revived in the world, 
obferves in his commentaries, that he was always moderate in this point 
towards his prifoners. ‘* Cela eft indigne,” fays he, ‘* de les efcor- 
cher jufgu’ aux os quand ce font perfonnes d’honneur qui portent les 
armes,” 

‘A man, writing in thefe times, cannot but advert to the fad change 
which the manners and maxims of war of this once generous people, 
have almoft ina moment undergone. Some future inveiligator of 
our {ubject will poflibly in other centuries have it to remark, that at 
the clofe of the eighteenth century, when the Convention of France 
had boafted that it had got the ttart of the refit of Europe by 2000 
years in refinement and knowledge, it pafled a decree by which every 
Enoglith and Hanoverian prifoner fhould be put ta death. ‘The mot 
horrid of the barbarities related in the firit fe€tion of this chapter, 
are thus made to revive, and to be the proofs of 2000 years fuperior 
progrefs in improvement. ‘The future philofopher will alfo have to 
obferve upon the generous and dignified return that was made to that 
decree, and the manner in which the return was received ; and if any 
thing will make him fuppofe, that the wicked folly and injuftice which 
governed the intercourte of the Chriftians and Infidels, fuch as we have 
teen it, is renovated, it will be the reafoning of the reprefentatives of 
this /uperior people, who gravely affert that humanity may be obferved 
between the foldiers of tyrants ; bur that republicans and tyrants be- 
ing as Oppofite as vice and virtue, no mercy fhould be fhewn between 
tiem. A ditiereace in form of government is thus made to generate, 
what a diiference in points of faith had formerly produced; and all 
the horrors of the Crufades are to be revived, becaufe the French chufe 
one conititarion, and the Englifh another. In what is here remarked, 
there is neither occafion, nor would 4t be relevant to enter into any 
particulars of the quarrel, or any perfonal reaforing concerning the 
charatter of individuals. ‘The obfervation might be made by a dif- 
pathonate flranger, five thoufand years hence, if letters fhould laft fo 
dong.” -P. 174. 
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54 Hearne’s ‘Fourney. 


With this citation we take leave of an interefting work: 
in which we have only to regret that the prefs has been very 
careiefsly corrected, fo'as to dishgure the pages with many 
faults, befides thofe enumerated in a long lit of errata. In 

articular, trom p. 180 to 191 of Vol. I, CE is almoft inva. 
riably fubftituted for AE, as Ckginetans, Qigos Potamos, &c. 
&c. Thefe, however, are matters which a fecond edition 
will eafily fet right; and, though we do not deny that amidit 
fo various matters, fome few may be liable to objection, we 
doubt not that to a fecond edition the work will foon arrive; 
not only by the demand of profeffional men, but of all liberal 
enquirers into hiftory and general morality. 





Arv. 1X. A Fourney from Prince of Wales's Fort, in Hudfon's 
Bay, to the northern Ocean, undertaken by Order of the Hud- 
fon's-Bay Cimpany, for the Difcovery of Copper-Mines, a 
North-weft Paffage, Sc. in the Years 179,1770, 1771, and 
1772. By Samuel Hearne. gto. a1. 11s. 6d. Cadell 
and Davies, 1795. 


t UDSON'’s Pay, as conneéted with the expe€tation of dif- 
covering a north-weit pailage, which, notwith{tanding 
fuccetlive dilappotatments, is not wholly defpaired of by fome, 
has long been regarded as an objeét of anxious and eager cu- 
riofity. Many indeed have gone fo far as to complain that the 
Hudfon’'s-Pay Company, indifferent to the views of philofo- 
phers, and tenactous only of their own confined branch of 
commerce, have neglected every opportunity of difcovery, by 
checking, or, at leait, not fufficiently encouraging, the ardour 
of adventurers. “The journey, however, of Mr. Hearne (and 
a molt perilous one to himfelf, as well as expenfive one to his 
employers, it muft furely have been) fhows thefe prejudices to 
have been ill-founded ; and though little acceflion has refulted 
either to commerce or to the flores of knowledge, from this ad- 
ditional experiment, it is certain that there has been no want of 
zeal on one part, or of liberality on the other, to accomplith what 
the philofopher may hope, or commercial {peculaiors require. 
Mr. Hearne made three diftin& expeditions from Prince of 
Wales's Fort, the objeé& of all, as appears by his inftructions, 
was to gain a knowledge of the Northern Indian company, to 
obferve if any copper-mines exifted near what is called the 
Copper Rive:, and, above all, whether a paflage through the 
gontinent exiits, In the two firft expeditions, this traveller 
was 
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was unfuccefsful, but, in the third, he accomplifhed his pur- 
pofe. Having arrived at the Copper-mine River, he carefully 
furveyed it and its vicinity, explored what are called the cop- 
per mines, and finally returned by the Great Athapufcow Lake, 
The journal, with regard to the accuracy of its obfervations 
refpecting the latitude of places, and, indeed, in fome other 
inttances alfo, has been controverted by Mr. Dalrymple. But 
if there be any error, it feems to have arifen not from want of 
fidelity on the part of Mr. Hearne, but partly from defeé in 
{cientific accomplifhments, and principally from the untoward 
accident of breaking his quadrant. The volume altoge- 
ther is certainly a very ufeful and entertaining addition to our 
geagraphical collections, and in particular the defcription of 
the Northern Indians, feems to have been the refule of much 
careful obfervation, is written with great good fenfe, and will 
well repay the reader's curiolity. Some parts of this we fhall 
fele&t, as giving a curious, though fhocking picture of man- 
pers. The following account of the furprife of fome Efqui- 
maux, by Mr. Hearne’s Indian companions, ftrongly marks 
the native favage character of that people. 


«« Atthis time, (it being about noon) the three men who had been 
fent as {pies met us on their return, and informed my companions that 
five tents of Efquimaux were on the weft fide of the river, ‘The fitu- 
ation, they faid, was very convenient for furprifing them; and, ac- 
cording to their account, J judged it to be about twelve miles from the 
place we met the fpies. When the Indians received this intelligence, 
no farther attendance or attention was paid to my furvey, but theig 
whole thoughts were immediately engaged in planning the beft method 
of attack, and how they might fteal on the poor Efguimanx the en- 
fuing night, and kill them all while afleep, To accomplith this 
bloody defign more effe@tually, the Indians thought it neceffary to crofs 
the river as foon as potlible ; and, by the account of the fpies, it ap- 

eared that no part was more convenient for the purpofe than that 
where we had met them, it being there very finooth, and at a confide- 
rable diftance from any fall. Accordingly, after the Indians had put 
all their guns, fpears, targets, &c. in good order, we crofled the river, 
which took up fome time. 

** When we arrived on the weft-fide of the river, each painted the 
front of his target or fhield ; fome with the figure of the fun, others 
with that of the moon, feveral with different kinds of birds and beatts 
of prey, and many with the images of imaginary beings, which accord- 
ing to thetr filly notions, are the inhabitants of the differcyt elements, 
earth, fea, air, &c. 

‘** On enguiring the reafon of their doing fo, I learned that each 
man painted his field with the image of that Being on which he re- 
lied moft for fuccefs in the intended cogagement. Some were content- 
ed with a fingle reprefentation ; while others, doubiful, as I fuppofe, 
of the quality and power of any fingle being, had their thields covered 
te 






























<6 Hearne’s Fiurney. 
to the very margin with a group of hieroglyphics quite unintelligible 
to every one except the painter. udeed, from the hurry in which 
this bufinefs was necefarily cone, the want of every colour but red 
and black, avd thé deficiency of fkill in the artift, moft of thofe paint. 
ings had more the appearance of a number of accidental blotches, than 
of any thing that is on the earth, or in the water under the earth ;” 
ar though fome few of then conveyed a tolerable icea of the thing 
jatended, yeteven thefe were many degrees worle than our country 
fign-paintings in England. 
~ « When this piece of fuperftition was completed, we began to ad. 
vance toward the Efguimaux tents; but were very careful to avoid 
crofling any hills, or talking loud, for fear of being fecn or overheard 
by the inhabitants; by which means the diflance was not only much 
great r than it otherwi’e would have been, but, for the fake of keeping 
in the lowe!t grounds, we were obliged to walk through entire {wamyps 
of {iff marly clay, fometimes up to the knees, Our courfe, howev;r, 
on this oceafion, though very ferpentine, was not altogether fo remote 
from the river as entirely co exclude me fiom a view of ui the whole 
way : onthe contrary, feveral times (according to the fituation of the 
£10 ind) we advaneed to near it, as to give me an opp yrtumity of cone 
Vincing myfelf that it was.as unnavigable as it was in thofe parts which 
I had furveved before, and which entirely correfponded with the ac- 
counts given of it by the fhies. 
«¢ Tc is perhaps worth rematking, that my crew, though an undif- 
bble, and by no means accuftomed to war or command, 
) 1 this horrid eccafion with the utmoft uniformity of 
fentiment. ‘Lhere was not among them the leaft altercation or fepa- 
rate opinion; all were united in the general caule, and as ready to 
follow where Matonabbee led, as he appeared to be ready to lead, acs 
cording to the advice of an old Copper Indian, who had joined us on 
our firit arrival at the river where this bloody butinefs was firlt pro- 
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** Never was reciprocity of intere& more generally regarded among 
anumberof people, than it was on the prefent occafion by my crew, 
for not One was a moment wm want of aay thing that another could 
fpare ; and if ever the fpirit of difinteretfied trie dthip expanded the 
heart o! a Northern Indian, it was here exhibited in the moft exten- 
five meaning of the wor’. Property of every kind that could be of 
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ihe number of my crew was fo much greater than that which 
five tents could contain, anc the warlike manner in which they were 
juipped, fa greatly fuperior to what could be expected of the poor 
eymMaux, Hatt nan a total mailacre of every one of them 
Was Gikcvy to be the caic, unlefs Providence fhould work a miracle for 
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secre We ay a6 anoulh for fome ume, watching the motions of the 
Efquimaux; 
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le fight was over, but to this I could by no means confent; for I coa- 
Jered, that when the Efquimaux came to be furprifed, chey would 
try every way to efcape, and if they found me alone, not knowing me 
from an enemy, they would probably proceed to violence againtt me 
when no p ‘rfon was near toaflitt. For this reafon, I determined tO ac- 
company them, telling them at the fame time, that I would not have 
any hand in the marder they were about to commit, unlefs I found ie 
neceflary for my own fafety. The Indians were not difpleafed at this 
propofal; one of them immediately fixed me a {pear, and another lent 
me abroad bayonet for my proteétion ; but at that time I could not be 
provided with a target; nor did I want to be encumbered with fach aa 
unneceflary piece of lumber, . 

«¢ While we lay in ambufh, the Indians performed the laft ceremo- 
nies which were thought neceflary before the engagement, ‘(hele 
chiefly confifted in painting their faces, fome all black, fome ail red, 
and others with a mixture of the two; and to prevent their hair from 
blowing into their eyes, it was either tied before and behind, and on 
both fides, or elfe cut fhortall round. ‘The next thing they confidered 
was to make themfelves as light as poflible for ranning ; which they 
cid, by pulling off their ftockings, and either curting off the fleeves of 
their jackets, or rolling them up clofe to their arm-pits ; and though the 
mufkettoes at that time were fo numerous as to furpafs all credibility 
yet fome of the Indians a€tually pulled off their jackets, and entered 
the lifts quite naked, except their breech-cloths and thoes. Fearing 
i might have occafion to run with the reft, I thought it alfo advifeabie 
io pull off my ftockings and cap, and to tie my hair as clofe ap as pof- 
ible. 

«« By the time the Indians had made themfelves thus completely 
frightiul, it was near one o’clock in the morning of the feventeenth 5 
when finding all the Efguimaux quiet in their tents, they ruthed forth 
from their ambufcade, and fellon the pour unfufpecting creatures, un- 
perceived till clofe at the very eves of their tents, when they foon be- 
gan the bloody maffacre, while I ftood neuter in the rear. 

«© In a few feconds the horrible fcene commenced ; it was fhockins 
beyond defcription ; the poor unhappy victims were furprifed in the 
midit of their fleep, and had neither time nor power to mae any re- 
fiftance ; men, women, and children, in all upward of twenty, ranout 
of their tents ttark naked, and endeavoured to make their efcape; but 
the Indians hav ing pofcilion of all the land-fide, to no place could 
they fly for fhelter. One alternative only remained, that of jomping 
into the river; but, as none of them attempted it, they all fell a fa- 
criice to Indian barbarity ! 

‘« The fhrieks and groans of the poor expiring wretches were traly 
dreadful; and my horror was much increafed at feeing a young girl, 
feeming!y about eighteen years of age, killed fo near me, that when 
the firit {pear was {truck into her fide, the fell down at my fect, and 
twilted round my legs, fo that it was with difficulty that I could difen- 
gage myfelf from her dying grafps. As two Indian men purived this 
unfortunate victim, I folicited very hard for her life ; but the murde- 
fers anade po reply till they had ftuck both their {pears through hee 

body, 


Efgeimaux ; and here the Indians would have advifed me to flay till 
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58 Hearne’s Fourney. 


body, and transfixed her to the ground. They then looked me fternly 
in the face, and began to ridicule me, by aking if I wanted an Ef- 
quimaux wife ; and paid not the {malleft regard to the fhrieks and 
agony of the poor wretch, who was twining round their {pears like 
an eel! Indeed, after receiving much abafive language from them on 
the occafion, I was at length obliged to defire that they would be more 
expeditious in difpaiching their victim out of her mifery, otherwife I 
fhould be obliged, out of pity, to affift in the friendly office of putting 
an end to the exiftence of a fellow creature who was fo cruelly wound- 
ed. On this requeft being made, one of the Indians hattily drew his 
fpear from the place where it was firlt lodged, and pierced it through 
her breaft near the heart. The love of life, however, even in this 
moft miferable ftate, was fo predominant, that though this might juitly 
be called the moit merciful aét that could be done for the poor crea- 
ture, it feemed to be unwelcome, for though much exhaufted by pain 
and lofs of blood, fhe made feveral efforts to ward off the friendly 
blow, My fituation, and the terror of my mind, at beholding this 
butchery, cannot eafily be conceived, much lefs defcribed ; though I 
fummed up all the fortitude I was mafter of on the occafion, it was with 
difficulty that I could refrain from tears; and I am confident that my 
features muft have feclingly exprefled how fincerely I was affeéted at 
the barbarous fcene | then witneffed ; even at this hour I cannot re- 
fect on the tranfactions of that horrid day without thedding tears,” 
P. 148. 


We were much entertained with the following curious and 
extraordinary narration. 


** On the eleventh of January, as fome of my companions were 
hunting, they faw the track of a ftrange fnow-fhoe, which they fol- 
lowed; and ata contiderable diftance came to a little hut, where 
they difcovered a young woman fitting alone. As they found that 
fhe underftood their language, they brought her with them to the 
tents. On examination, fhe proved to be one of the Weflern Dog- 
tibbed Indians, who had been taken prifoner by the Athapufcow 
Indians in the Summer of one thoufand feyen hundred and feventy ; 
and in the following Summer, when the Indians that took her prifo- 
ner were near this part, fhe had eloped from them, with an intent 
to return to her own country; but the diftance being fo great, and 
having, after fhe was taken prifoner, been carried in a canoe the 
whole way, the turnings and windings of the rivers and lakes were fo 
numerous, that the forgot the track; fo fhe built the hut in which 
we found her, to protect her trom the weather during the Winter, 
and here fhe had refided from the firft fetting in of the fall 

‘€ From her account of the moons paft fince her elopement, it 
appeared that the had been near feven months without fering a human 
face ; during’ ail which time fhe had fupported herfelf very well by 
fnaring partndges, rabbits, and fquirrels; fhe had alfo killed two 
or three beavers, and fome porcupines. That the did not feem to 
have been in want is evident, as fhe had a {mall ftock of provifions 
by her when fhe was diicovered; and was in good health and con- 
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dition, and LE think one of the fineft women, of a real Indian, that I 
have feen in any part of North America. 

«© The methods prattifed by this poor creature to procure a liveli- 
hood were truly admirable, and are great proofs that necefflity is the 
geal mother of invention, When the few deer-finews that fhe had an 
opportunity of taking with her were all expended in making {nares, 
and fewing ber clothing, fhe had nothing to fupply their place but 
the finews of the rabbits legs and feet; thefe the twifted together for 
that purpofe with great dexterity and fucceis. The rabbits, &c. 
which fhe caught in thofe fnares, not only furnifhed her with a com- 
fortable fubfiftence, but of the fkins fhe made a fuit of neat and warm 
clothing for the Winter. It is fearcely poflible to conceive that a 
perfon in her forlorn fituation could be fo compofed as to be capable 
of contriving or executing any thing that was not abfolutely neceflary 
to her exiftence ; but there were fufficient proofs that fhe had extended 
her care much farther, as all her clothing, befide being calculated for 
real fervice, fhewed great tafte, and exhibited no litle variety of 
ornament. The materials, though rude, were very curioufly wrought, 
and fo judicioufly placed, as to make the whole of her garb have a 
very pleafing, though rather romantic appearance. 

‘«* Her leifure hours from hunting had been employed in twifting 
the inner rind or bark of willows into fmall lines, like net-twine, of 
which fhe had fome hundred fathoms by her; with this fhe intended 
to make a fifhing-net as foon as the Spring advanced. It is of the inner 
bark of willows, twifted in this manner, that the Dog-ribbed Indians 
make their fifhing-nets; and they are much preferable to thofe made 
by the Northern Indians. ‘ 

«« Five or fixinches of an iron hoop, made into a knife, and the 
fhank of an arrow-head of iron, which ferved her as anawl, were all 
the metals this poor woman had with her when fhe eloped ; and with 
thefe implements fhe had made herfelf complete fnow-fhoes, and fe- 
veral other ufeful articles. | 

«« Her method of making a fire was oo fingular and curious, 
having no other materials for that purpofe than two hard fulphurous 
ftones. Thefe, by long friction and hard knocking, produced a few 
fparks, which at length communicated to fome touchwood ; but as 
this method was attended with great trouble, and not always with 
fuccefs, the did not fuffer her fire to go out all the Winter, Hence 
we may conclude that fhe had no idea of producing fire by friction, 
in the manner prattifed by the Efquimaux, and many other uncivi- 
lized nations; becaufe if fhe had, the above-mentioned precaution 
would have been unneceffary. 

‘¢ The fingularity of the circumftance, the comelinefs of her pere 
fon, and her approved accomplifhments, occafioned a ftrong contett 
between feveral of the Indians of my party, who fhould have her for 
a wife ; and the poor girl was aétually won and loft at wreitling by 
near half a {core different men the fame evening. My guide, Mato- 
nabbee, who at that time had no lefs than feven wives, all women 
grown, befides a young girl of eleven or twelve years old, would 
have put in for the prize alfo, had not one of his wives made him 
afaained of it, by telling him that he had already more wives than ~ 

cou 
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could properly attend. ‘This, poe of fatire, however true, proved 
fatal to the poor gir! who dared to make fo open a declaration; tor 
the great man, Matonabbee, who would willingly have been thought 
equal to eight or ten men in every refpett, took it as fuch an affront, 
that he fell on her with both hands and feet, and brurfed her to fuch 
a degree, that, after lingering fome time, fhe died. 

«© When the Athapufcow Indians took the above Dog-ribbed In- 
dian woman, prifoner, they, according to the univerfal cuftom of 
thofe favages, furprifed her and her party in the night,-and killed 
every foul in the tent, except herfeif and three other young women, 
Among thole whom they killed, were het tather, mother, and huf- 
band. Her young child, four or five months old, fhe concealed in 4 
bundle of clothing, and took with her undifcovered in the night; 
but when the arrived at the place where the Athapufcow Indians had 
left their wives (which was not far diftant) they began to examine her 
bundle, and finding the chald, one of the women took 1t from her and 
killed it on the fpot. 

«© This lat piece of barbarity gave her fuch a difgut to thofe In- 
dians, that notwith{landing the man who took care of her treated her 
in every refpect as his wife, and Was, the faid, remarkably kind to, 
and even fond of her; fo far was fhe from being able to reconcile 
hericlf to any of the tribe, that fhe rather chofe to expofe herfelf to 
mifery and want, than live in eafe and affluence among perfons who 
had fo cruchly murdered her infant. The poor woman’s relation of 
this fhocking ftory, which fhe delivered in a very affecting manner, 
only excited laughier among the favages of my party.” P. 262. 





~ ‘The laft chapter is particularly occupied with the defcrip- 
tion of the perfons, tempers, manners, Xc. of the northert 
Indians ; and from this we fhould be glad to make larger 
extradts, if we could do fo with conventence. Among the 
more curious incidents which mark the domefiic lives of thefe 
favages, this which follows is not the leaft remarkable. 


« Divorces are pretty common among the Northern Indians; 
fometimes for incontinency, but more frequently for want of what 
they deem neceflary accomplifhments, or for bad behaviour. This 
ceremony, in ater cafe, confifts of acither more nor lefs than a good 
Grabbing, and turning the woman out of doors ; telling her to yo \o 
het paramour, or relations, according to the nature of her crime. 

** }rovidence is very kind in caufing thefe people to be lefs proli- 
fic than the inhabitants of civilized nations; 1 1s very uncommon to 
fee one woman have more than five or fix children; and thete are 
always born at fuch a diflance from one another, that the youngett 1s 
generally two or three years old before another is brought into the 
world, Their eafy births, and the ceremonies which take place on 
thofe oceafions, have already been mentioned ; I thall, therefore, only 
obferve here, thar they make no ufe of cradles, like the Southern 
Indians, but only te a lump of mofs between their legs; and always 
carry their children at their backs, next the fkin, till they are abie to 
walk, ‘Though their method of treating young children is in this 
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refpect the moft uncouth and awkward I ever faw, there are few 
ainong them that can be called deformed, and not one in fifty who is 
not bow-legged. 

«» There are certain periods at which they never permit the women 
to abide in the fame tent with their hufbands. At fuch times they 
are obliged to make a fmall hovel for themfelves at fome diftance 
from the other tents. As this isan untverfal cuftom among all the 
tribes, it is alfo a piece of policy with the women, upon any diiler- 
ence with their hufbands, to make that an excufe for a temporary 
feyaration, when, without any ceremony, they creep out (as is theit 
nfual cuftom on thofe occafions) under the eves of that fide of the tent 
at which they happen to be fitting ; for at thofe times they are not 
permitted to go in or out through the door, This cuftom is fo gene- 
rally prevalent among the women, that I have frequently known fome 
of the fulky dames leave their hufbands and tent for four or five days 
at a time, and repeat the farce twice or thrice in a month, while the 
poor men have never fufpected the deceit, or if they have, delicacy 
on their part has not permitted them to enquire into the matter. Ef 
have known Matonabbee’s handfome wife, who eloped from him in 
May, one thoufand feven hundred and feventy-one, live thun-nardy, 
as they call it (that is, alone,) for feveral weeks together, under this 
pretence ; but as a proof he had fome fufpicion, fhe was always care- 
fully watched, to prevent her from giving her company to any othet 
man. ‘The Southern Indians are alfo very delicate in this point; for 
though they do not force, their wives to build a feparate tent, they 
never lie under the fame clothes during this period. It is, however, 
equally true, that the young girls, when thofe fymptoms nrake their 
firit appearance, generally go a little diftance from the other tents 
for four or five days, and at their return wear a kind of veil or cur- 
tain, made of beads, for fome time after, as a mark of modetty ; as 
they are then confidered marriageable, and of courfe are called women, 
though fome at thofe periods are not more than thirteen, while others 
at the age of fifteen or fixteen have been reckoned as children, though 
apparently arrived at nearly their full growth. 

«© On thofe occafions a remarkable piece of fuperftition prevails 
among them ; women in this fituation are never permitted to walk 
on the ice of rivers or lakes, or near the part where the men are hunt- 
ing beaver, or where a fifhing-net is fet, for fear of averting their 
fuccefs. ‘They are alfo prohibited at thofe times from partaking of 
the head of any animal, and even from walking in, or crofling the 
track where the head of a deer, moofe, beaver, and many other ani- 
mals, have lately been carried, cither on a fledge or on the back. 
To be guilty ofa violation of this cuftom is confidered as of the 
greateft importance ; becaufe they firmly believe that it would be a 
means @f preventing the hunter from having an equal fuccefs in his 
future excurfions.” P. 312. 


The volume concludes with an account of the quadrupeds, 
fith, birds, and vegetable produtions found in the northern 
parts of Efudfon’s Bay; and here the author acknowledges 
himfelf much indebted to Mr. Pennant’s Ar@ic Zoology 3 

but 
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but he greatly regrets the lofs of a vocabulary of fixteen folio 
pages of the Northern Indian languages, which his memory 
does not enable him to replace. A chart of Mr. Hearne’s 
tracks accompanies the work. But we think the whole prib- 
lifhed on too large and extenfive a fcale; which at the fame 
time that it puts it beyond the reach of common readers, 1s 
not compenfared either by the importance of the publication 
itfelf, or the difcoveries and information it profetfes to com- 
municate. We cannot conclude, ‘without intimating to the 
public, that Mr. Hearne’s opinion again{t a north-welt paflage 
is decided. ‘“* As toa paffage through the continent of Ame- 
rica, by the way of Hudfon’s Bay, notwithftanding what Mr. 
Ellis has urged in its favour, and the place it has found in the 
vifionary map of the American traveller, my latitude only, 
fays Mr. H. will be a fufhcient proof that ne fuch paffage is in 
exiltence.” 





Art. X. Dr. Morgan's Inveftigation of the Trinity of 
Plato, &8e. 


(Concluded from our laft, Page 617.) 
HAVING now difmiffed this author’s account of Plato, and 


found it very erroneous, we come to his account of Philo. 
This writer has been much more believed than Plato, by the 
world of Chriftian {cholars, to fpeak of the Son as the Logos 
of God. But Dr. Morgan undertakes now to prove, that 
Philo does not fpeak of him atall. He thus engages in a tafk 
«« fit for Hercules ;” it being the peculiar charaéter of his 
work, to find greater difficulty as he preffes more forward, and 
to encounter the common fenfe of learning more dire@ly than 
ever. But, unhappily for himfelf, the club is fo unfkilfully 
wielded by our Hercules, that he overthrows himfelf with it. 


«« A trinity of perfons in the divine nature,” fays the Do@or, in 

. 161, ‘ was the genuine dottrine of the primitive Chriftian church. 
How much foever the early writers of the church differ, in their me- 
thod of explaining the ature of the three divine perfons, and their 
relation to each other ; they are in a manner unanimous, 


. p in their pro- 
feflion of the general doétrine,” 


Dr. M. believes therefore the Fathers to be, what every man 
who can read mutt equally believe them, ‘ almoft unanimous” 
profellors of the general doctrine of the Trinity. Yet, in p- 


109, he propofes to prove the following point. We cite his 
ewn words, that we may not injure him. 
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« We faw,” he tells us, ‘* that Philo, by an allegorical mode of 
interpretation, explained the things, perfons, and trantaétions, record- 
ed in the Old Teftament ; to fignify moral and intelleCtual qualities 
and operations. The fathers of the Chriftian church proceeded far- 
ther, and again converted thofe qualities and operations, with the fup- 
pofed emblematic things, perfons, and tranfaCtions, into other perfons 
and tranfaétions under the Gofpel covenant.” 


He inftances this immediately, by citing paffages relative to 
the Logos, the Chrift, and the fon of God. Yet, from that 
conduct in Philo, he denies him to have meant any Son or 
Logos of God ; while, with the fame conduct in the Fathers, 
he alicws them to mean, to affert, to profef{s both. This is a 
mott allonifhing contradiction, and annihilates the very life of 
his reafonings. 

Dr. Morgan maintains, in p. 161, ‘* that a Trinity of per- 
fons in the Divine Nature was the peculiar doétrine of the pri- 
mitive Chri(tian church.” But ** I do not mean,” he afferts, 
in p. 67, “to determine any thing about the doétrine of the 

ews relative to the Divine Nature, zm the time of Phil.” Yet 
he profeffedly fets himfelf to prove, that Philo, who was cer- 
tainly a Jew, and certainly lived ** in the trme of Philo,” fays 
nothing concerning this “ doctrine of the primitive Chriftian 
church.” This is plainly contradi@ory. ‘* Leaft of all 
would J have it fuppofed,” adds the doétor, in the fame {train 
of contradidtion, * that I mean to deny, that many paflages of 
the Old Teftament refer to the fecond perfon of the ever- 
blefled Trinity.” The wording of this paffage is remarkable, 
not that he does not mean to deny, but that he would not have it 
‘« fuppofed” he ** means to deny.” Yet he who maintains the 
do@rine of the Trinity to be peculiar to the primitive church 
of the Chriftians, muff mean to determine decifively, that the 
doctrines of the Jews relative to the divine nature, in the time 
of Philo, did not admit a plurality of perfons in this nature ; 
and mu/? mean to deny, that many, or that any, paflages of the 
Old Teftament, refer to the fecond perfon in the ever-bleffed 
Trinity. The underftanding of the writer is here certainly 
in a very {trange perplexity. “This may refult from a mind 
confufed and loft, amid the fantaftical imaginations of 
Philo and of Plato, and not holding faft by any certain clue 
through all its windings. Or it may refult from the fear of 
{peaking out ; a fear that very naturally operated at the begin- 
ning, and was as. naturally not felt in the warmth of difputa- 
tion towards the clofe. Either way, the contradiGion is ap- 
= and the effeé? of the author’s argumentation is apnihi- 
tated a fecond time. 
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Dr. Morgan, as we have already feen, does not mean to de. 

termine any thing about the doctrine of the Fews relative to 
the Divine Nature, in the time of Philo, But our Saviour and 
his cotemporaries were all Jews, and all ** in the time of Phi- 
lo.” Yet he actually fleps out of his way to aniwer an argu. 
ment, urved in favour of the do¢trine of the Jews, relative to 
the D.vine Nature, and urged from the Gofpels themf{c!ves. 
* An animated and ingenious writer, he fays, of the prefent 
day,” whot 2 note tells us to be “ Whitaker, in his Hiitory 
[real Origin | of Arianifm,” has advanced an interpretation 
concerning the popular belief among the Jews in the Godhead 
of their Meffiah, which he thinks it proper to controvert; 
thongh, with a proper caution, he does not enter Into the ge- 
neral merits of the queftion difcuifed by this learned author. He 
controverts the interpretation, by what the logicians call she 
allacy of disjun&ion , by fhowing the Gofpels to contain no 
hints of a difference between ** external profeffion and inter- 
nal fentiments,” in the Scribes, though the hints were really col. 
leéted by Mr. Whitaker from the Ads of the Apofties, and 
from Jofephus. He thus, however, violates his own rule, 
when he thinks he fpies an advantage ; and praé?ically Giows 
that he means, whatever he may fay sheoretically, to determine 
any thing he can determine, about the doctrines of the Jews in 
the time of Philo: and as the doctrines of the common peofle 
mult have been derived from their Scripwures (however the opi- 
nions of the Scribes might have been) Dr. Morgan by thus 
difputing an argument which went to fhow, that the Godhead 
of the Mefliah was believed by the common people, or (as Dr. 
Morgan himfelf fpeaks for that author) ‘‘ was the received 
opinion of the Fews im general at that time, p. 78, plainly 
means to deny what he would, lea(t of all, be fuppofed to 
deny, ** that many paflages of the Old Teftament reter to the 
fecond perfon of the ever-blefled Trinity.” In fuch a maze 
of contradictions has the doctor involved himfelf, and fo has a 
third time annihilated his own arguments. 

But let us now take up the whole dotrine, by the regular 
handle which the author prefents to us. With this defign, let 
anv man of common fenfe open his New Teftament, and nO- 
tice what he finds there. He inflantly finds, that the Mefliah 
was to be born of a Virgin, ‘and they fhall call his name 
Immanuel, which, being interpreted, is ‘* God with Us*;” a 
declaration of fomething abfolutely unintelligible in itfelf, and 
conveying bo one idéa to the Jews who heard it, wn/e/s they 
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vioully believed the Godhead of their coming Meffiah, 

hus alfo, a little before, when he finds an angel telling Jos 
feph concerning the Mefliah, then in the womb of the Virgin, 
« that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghoft *” he 
muft be fure that Jofeph knew of and believed in a Holy 
Ghoft, or the annunciation mut have been a mere mockery in 
itfelf. In the fame manner will he find the faith of the Jews 
apparent, in the affertion of John the Baptift to the Jews, that 
the coming Mefliah * fhall baptize you with the Holy Ghoft 
and with firet;’’ in the teftimony of the Evangelift, that our 
Saviour ‘ faw the Spirit of Ged defcending like a dove, and 
lighting upon himt ;” in the further te(timony of the Evange- 
lift, «* lo! a voice from Heaven, faying, This is my beloved 
Son§ ;” and in the two addrefles of the Devil to our Saviour, 
‘‘if thou he the Son of God, command that thefe ftones be 
made bread,” or, “if thou be the Son of God, catft thyfelf down}. 
From thefe he fees very clearly, in all the fteadinefs of a light 
purely hiftorical, yet, in the paflages merely incidental, that the 
New Teftament is dui/t and founded upon a belief in the Jews 
before, and at our Saviour’s appearance, concerning a Son of 
God, who as fuch was God, and who by ahuman birth became 
Immanuel, God with Us, or God- Man ; and concerning a Holy 
Ghoft, who was the Spirit of God, who defcended upon our 
Saviour in the vifible form of a dove at his baptifm, yet was to 
be fent by our Saviour in the vifible form of fire upon fome of 
the Jews. As he reads further, he beholds that very anomaly of 
language, which incidentally fpeaks of God asa plurality, and 
is therefore fo ftriking a circumftance in the compofition of the 
Jewith Scriptures, a€tually continued, and continued as inciden- 
tally, in the Chriftian; this exhortation of our Saviour, “make 
to yourfelves friends of the Mammon of Unrighteoufnefs, 
that, when ye fail, THEY may receive you into everlafting ha- 
bitations,””? and this other, ** give and it fhall be given unto 
you,” by God, ‘ good meafure—fhall man,” fhall THEY, 
** give into your bofom@,” anfwering to thofe paflages in the 
Jewifh, «fet us make manin ouR image, and after ouR 
hkenefs,” or ** Adam is become as one of us,” or ‘ let us 
g° down and confound their language.” As a late author has 
aid, to the preclufion furely of all reafonings to the contrary, 





* Matt. i. 20. + Ibid. iii, 11. t Ibid. 16. 
§ Ibid. 17. ] Ibid. iv. 3, 6. q Luke xvi. 9. dsFavias 
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«« The venerable founder of our faith, 2nd the dignified preachers 
of it to the world, as late as St. John himfelf, do never propofe the 
doétrine of Chriit’s divinity, as a wew article of faith, as one that 
had been hitherto unknown to the church of God, and that was 
now brought to light by the Gofpel. ‘They do not lay it before their 
hearers or their readers, in formal propofitions, They bring it not 
forward to their underftandings with a folemnity of introdution, 
that fhould thew their own fenfe of its furprifing nature, and prepare 
the minds of their people for the firft reception of it. No! They 
pafs imperceptibly into the fubje&t. They infinuate rather than pro- 
claim it. They {peak of it in fuch a manner, as proves it to have 
been familiar to their own minds, and familiar to the minds of their 
countrymen, Whenever they notice it, they notice it as a doétrine 
which has always been protefled by the church of God, had always 
heen believed by its me nbers, and now wanted only to be applied to 
the perfon of Jefus. This remark, which is fo neceffary to the right 
cuderftanding of our feriptures, is additionally demonftrated to be 
true, by the evident contraft which appears in the writings of St. 
fohn, compared with all the other writings of the New Tedtament 


concerning the prefent article *,” 


In this Rate of faith among the Jews, Philo could not pof- 
fibly avoid, as a Jew, writing about @ Logos ; all intimations 
concerning the perfonal, the deified Logas of his faith, anda 
thoufand veils of allegory, could not poilibly conceal his figure 
from the eyes of readers. Philo, indeed, we muft ever re- 
member, though it is totally forgotten by Dr. Morgan, could 
never have allegsrized concerning a Logos, if he had nat known 
of a perfona! Lagos befire ; and could never have fpoken allegorie 
cally in Juch magnificent terms concerning the former, if be had 
mot acknowle iced, revered, and wor/bipped the latter. ‘Thus the 
very {hadow befpeaks the fubitance near; and that mult furely 
be an inverted underilanding, which fhould argue againtt the 
exiftence of the fubltance from the appearance of the fhadow, 
or deny any perfonal Logos in Philo, becaufe an allegorical 
one is there feen. Philo allegorized about Aim, whom St. John 
knew equally with Philo under Philo’s appellation of the Logos, 
whom St. Joho revered equally with Philo as God}-and whom 
St. John introduced under Philo’s appellation, as God, from 
the fewith church to the Chriitian. 

Yer Philo fpeaks at times fo very plainly of the Logos, that 
the Deity comes forth from behind the veil of allegory, and 
the fun burfts ont in radiance through the mifts that were 
fhrouding it. ‘his has been fhown (we think) by a late 
author, who, with fome affeAation of exhauiting the fubje&, 
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has collected every intimation concerning the Logos in Philo. 
We fhall take a much fhorter courfe, and fele& only three or 
four pailages out of his mafs; choofing rather to take them 
from him than collect them ourfelves, becaufe they thus ap- 
ear actually preclufive of Dr. Morgan’s reafonings. ‘ The 
er of God, the divine Logos,” as Philo tells us, ‘* is very 
tharp-fighted, even to be a Being fufficient for the infpe@&ion 
of all things * ;” a paflage only lefs luminous becaufe lefs am- 
le than St. Paul’s, ** the word of God is quick and powerful, 
a difcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, neither is 
there any creature that is not manifeft in his fight, but all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him.” But, as 
Philo fays in another place, ‘* an employment is not the 
caufe of thy participating in good or evil, but He is, who is 
the rudder-holder and governor of the univerfe, the Divine 
Logos ;”” God “ having fet over the whole his firit-begotten 
Son, the right Logos,” and ** the divine Logos, paffing at 
his eafe through cities, and nations, and countries, diftributes 
the polfeffions of thefe to thofe, and of all to all +.”  Jurt fo, 
He who is equally called “ the Word of God,” in the Reve- 
Jations, equally ‘* hath on his vefture and on his thigh a name 
written, ‘* Aing of Kings and Lord of Lords 3” and he, “ the 
Lamb, fhall overcome them, for he is Lord of Lords and King 
of Kings ;” beins alfo afferted in other f{criptures as our Sa- 
viour, to be ** upholding all things by the word of his power,” 
even to be he ‘* by whom all things confift.” But ** ye be- 
long,” adds Philo in a third place, ‘6 ty one and the fame 
parent, whois not mortal but immortal, the Man of God, 
who, being the Logos of the Eternal, is of neceflity alfo him- 
felf incorruptible t ;” and as our Saviour, immediately before 
his birth, is more briefly predi€ted to be Immanuel, -which 
being interpreted, is God with us.” And, as Philo in the 
fourth place mentions, ‘* the efernal Logos of the everlufing 
God § ;” fo in the Revelation we have ** one like unto the Son 
of Man,” fpeaking thus, “* I am Alpha and Omega, the 
Beginning and the Ending, faith the Lord, which was, and 
which zs, and which és to come.” We have thus fele&ted paf- 
fages in Philo, that not only fpeak explicitly to the points, 
but are repeated by the f{criptural writers; as the explicitnefs 
is highly enhanced by the repetition, proves Ais fentiments to 
be equally with the fcriptural derived from the very fources of 
the Jewith faith, and in fome meafure communicates the 
ftamp of infpiration from thefe to thee. 
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68 Dr. Morgan on the Trinity of Plato, &e. 


Having thus reviewed the two grand articles in Dr. Morgan’s 
work, we ftay not to dwell upon any of the fubordinate, or to 
urge any evidences from Ezekiel, from Ariftobulus, or others, 
who were equally Jews with Philo, and dwell equally with 
Philo, upon the perfonal Godhead of the Logos. We haften 
to conclude our long examination of the work, in a few gene- 
ral remarks upon it and the author. We have already feen 
him to be orthodox himfelf, in his belief of the Trinity ; 
though, from fome ftrange turn in the temperament of his 
mind, he rejects thefe collateral, thefe almoft fundamental, 
evidences in its favour. Yet he once fpeaks fo unwarily, as, 
with that conduét, might induce a fufpicion of his faith, 
in oppofition to his avowal. He fays thus, in p. 169, * the 
Chriftian opened the facred volume, and, as he read, he found, 
or believed that he found, the profound doctrine of the Trinity 
of perfons in the Godhead, revealed in it.” But we believe 
this to be mere unwarinefs, and reft fecure on the author’s decla- 
ration, againft all fufpicion. Dr. M. has even taken pains, to 
the grief (we believe) of fome Arians, to vindicate the doc- 
trine of the Trinity from a charge, frequently adduced by 
Arians againft it, and adduced with a confidence at times 
equalled only by its falfity ; that Jultin Martyr firft introduced 
the dodtrine into the church, from the writings of Plato. 
This the reafonings of the author compel him fo deny of courfe, 
as he denies that any Trinity appears in thofe writings. But the 
vindication is as unneceflary for the do@trine, as it is unfounded 
in itfelf. To form a fuppofition fo wild and extravagant, as 
that any one man ¢ou/d introduce fuch a doétrine into the 
church, fix it abfolutely in the creed of all his cotemporaries, 
and tranfmit it abfolutely to the faith of all his fucceffors ; is 
to fuppofe what even the credulity of Arian incredulity (we 
fhould think) muft reje€t with proud difdain ; to reft heaven 
upon the fhoulders of an Atlas, or to fix Hercules asa fubftitute 
for him in his wearinefs. Nor, even if all Arians could be- 
lieve what fome of them have certainly affirmed upon the fub- 
ject, can fuch a vindication be ufeful for their conviétion. 
They who can refit obftinately all the fcriptural evidences 
of the Trinity, as a do&trine there held up to our faith ; and 
againt{t all evidences of the Fathers prior to Juftin for it, as 
actually received by them in the creed of the church, will hardly 
be affected with Dr. Morgan’s reafonings. What reafonings, 
indeed, can pollibly affect them? They are beyond the 
reach of reafon, though profefling to uphold it. But, before 
we take leave of our author, we mult fay, in juftice to him 
and to ourfelves, that we refpe& him as a fcholar of extenfive 
learning and of deep thinking, though we cannot compliment 
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him, from the {pecimen here examined, upon poffeffing a cleat 
head, or aéting with a judicious fpirit. To fweep away the 
infulated intimations of a Trinity in Plato, by a formal re- 
ference to the context; to cover the repeated declarations con- 
cerning the Logos in Philo, by blowing the duit of an allegory 
upon them, is as injudicious in the defign, as we have found 
it inefficient in the execution. We, therefore, fay of this work, 
finally, as Johnfon fays of Swifts Tale of a Tub; ‘ charity 
may be pesfuaded to think, that it might be written by a man 
of peculiar charaéter without ill intention, but it is certainly 
of dangerous example.” 





Art. XI. A Di&ionary of Chemiftry, exhibiting the prefent 


State of the Theory and Praétice if shat Science, its applica- 
tion to natural Philofophy, the Procefs of Manufadctures, Me- 
tallurgy, and mumersus other Arts dependent on the Properties 
and Habitudes of Bodies in the mineral, vegetable,and animal 
Kingdoms. With aconfiderabie Number of 1 ables, exprefjing 
the elective Attra€tions, [pecific Gravities, comparative Heats, 
component Parts, Combinati.ns, und other Affeciions of the 
Objetts of chemical Refearch. Mluftrated with Engravings. 
By William Ncholfon. 2 Volumes. 4to. 1132 pp. 2l. 10s. 
Robinfons. 1795. 


LTHOUGH the rapid increafe of the number of f{cienti- 

fic and technical dictionaries fince the publication of the 
great Englith and French Encyclopedia, be far trom a ia- 
vourable {ymptom of the progrefs of folid {cience, but rather tends 
to facilitate partial enquiry, and the acquirement of fuperhcial 
knowledge ; yet in a fubject which, notwithftanding the great 
inyprovements made in it of late years, mutt {till be confidered 
as in aftate of infancy, and as yet deftitute of fyitematical con~ 
nection, we mult acknowledge that the alphabetical arrange- 
ment is by no means fo exceptionable as in thofe more perfea& 
theories, whofe feveral parts have a determined coherence, and 
manifeft dependence on each other. As a further extenuation 
of the general obje¢tion that obtains againtt fuch di@tionaries,we 
have to obferve, in behalf of the work now before us, that the 
author has, with much induftry, endeavoured to make each are 
ticle a concife eflay or traét upon the fubje@ denoted by its ti- 
tle, and that rather than put his reader to the trouble and em- 
barrailment of numerous references, has occafionally allowed 
him{clf to make fhort repetitions, which he trufts will greatly 
3 facilitate 














































99 Nichelfen’s DiGionary of Chemiftry. 
facilitate the ufe of his performance. Thofe who may (till be 
defirous to confult congenial articles, will be materially af~ 
fifted by an index of things at the end of the work. The au. 


thor is aware, that after fach dictionaries as Macquer’ S$, 1M- 
Bre ved by x conards, and now coming out in a ftill more per- 


fe&t flate, from th e hand of Mr.’ Keir, it may be afked what © 


could be the morive of his publication ¢ > We fhall leave him to 
plead his own caute. 


** When any work is publithed, or in progrefs, it may feem unfair, 
that is to fay, wr ng, for another author to bring into the market a 
work of precifely the fame kind. But this rivalfhip in trade, or. in 
literature confidered as a trade, has always appeared to me to be bene- 
ficial to the public, and confequently juflifiable, if conducted in fuch a 
manner as not to offend againtt the other univerfal principles which 
ought to regulate the cor ‘duct of every individual. At all events, 
however, the difcuffion of this cafe cannot apply to me. My dic 
tionary is comprehend ied within limits fo much iefs extenfive than 
thofe apparently exhibited in the fitit part of Mr. Keir’s work, that 
the depart: nents intended to be occupted by each muft certainly be 
very diftingt, I thall, therefore, difmifs this confideration with the 
fincere wilh, that the world may foon be benefitted by the farther 
labours of that author in his great undertaking.” 


As to the various writers trom whofe works this compilation 
has been chiefly extracted, and whofe very words the compiler 
has frequent ly tran iferibed, although he has in general rejected the 
mode of precife quotaul in, vet he has not failed to pay the 
tribute he owes to each of them, not only by oecafiona! men- 
tion of them when the fubjet feemed to require it, but alfo 
by a complete alphabetical index of their names at the end of 
the fecond volume. 

The title of this work is fo fall and explicit, that, by tran- 
foriBin» it, we have afforded our readers as comprehenfive and 
ample a view of the contents of it, as can well be given of a 
dctionary. Before, however, we difmifs this article, we 
think it incumbent on us to flate in what manner the author 
has conduéted himfelf with refpeét to the controverfy relating 
to p.log fton of the nature of combuftion, concerning which 
he aflerts that not a little remains yet tobe done, before it can 
be fad that the procefsS is well underftood. He declares in 
the articles relating to this fubje€t, that the do&rine which 
rejects phlogifton, or a common inflammable matter, appears 
to hin to be much the moft fimple, and, confequently, pro- 
bable ; but that he has not thought it eligible to adopt, as yet 
the nomenclature of the Antiphlogittians. 


«¢ We are,” he fays, ** fo continually mifled by words, that it 
would, no doubt, be of great advantage, if a confiftent and uniform 
nomenclature 
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pemenclature were generally adopted, The French nomenclature, 
though not without its faults, appears to be more perfect than any 
other which has been hitherto offered: but I did not thin': my felf at 
liberty to anticipate the public choice, by ufing it in an elementary 
work,” 

The comparative table of the ancient and new names of the 
chemical fubitances Nn he has given at pp. §24—529) 
will obviate every difficulty that may arife on this fcore, and 
render the book ufeful to all chemical {tudents, whether at- 
tached to the former or the latter theory of chemuttry. 





Art. XII. Sermons to Country Congregations. By the late 
Rev. Gesrge Haggitt, A. M. Reéior of Beechumwedl, Norfalk. 


2Vols. Svo. 14s. Rackham, Bury St. Edmunds. 1796, 


TR editor of this pofthumous publication, in a very well 
written introdu¢tory addrefs, brictly acquaints us with 
the principal events in the life of the author , he then delineates 
and appreciates with much judgment, ‘* the character of an 
exemplary parifh-prie{t ;’’ and fhows, that this character was 
well fuftained by the author, whofe temper and conduét are 
defcribed in a forcible and ftriking manner, Every reader, 
who is a friend to religion and virtue, will regret the Jofs of 
fuch a man, ‘ after a fhort ilnefs, in the 38th year of his 
ave,” 

The fpecies of merit, to which thefe difcourfes afpire, is 
fated to be plainnefs; and the readers of them are Ie 
quefted to remember she auditors to whom they were delivered ; 
becaufe this circumf{tance ** accounts for, and gives a value to, 
their great fimplicity of compofition and unornamented lan- 
guage; and is, at the fame time, a mark of the carefulnefs 
with which their author accommodated himfelf to the duties 
of his fituation.” 

Many pious and able writers, with a truly chriftian charity, 
have employed their talents in providing for the inftruction of 
plain and unlearned perfons; as appears very fignally from. 
the catalogue of books difperfed by The Society for promoting 
Chriftian Answiedge. Motives of the fame kind, entorced by 
his particular (ituation, appear to have aétua'ed the refpe@table 
author of thefe fermons. He feenis to devote his whoie mind 
tothe inftruction and improvement of his plain congregations; 
and yet he does this in fuch a manner, that marks of learning 
and claffical talte are difcoverable in every part of his work. 


We 
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We fhall firft give fome extracts from thefe volumes, and then 
fuch a chara@er of them as their merits appear to juftify. The 
firft we take from Serm. 5. on Sins of omiffion. 


« "The promifes of the gofpel are not dealt out to negative virtue ; 
Chriftianity requires from its votaries a continued feries of pofitive 
aéts of woo'!nefs. In vain fhall we plead that we have done no harm, 
if we are not entitled to fay that we have done good: we were not 
fent into the world to live in idlenefs, and to go out of it in the fame 
ftate in which we entered into it: it is expected from us that we make 
ourfelves hetter, that we lay out all the endowments of nature and of 
fortune to the beft advantage, that we acquire habits of holinefs and 
benevolence, which may fit us for that blefied fociety, to which on 
our fo doing we may hope to be preferred. 

‘«« The dangers which arife to us from omiflions of our duty are by 
fo much the greater, becaufe in many cafes they are incurred without 
our being fenfidle of them, and becaufe in almoft all they are not 
afterwards remembered. 

« If | commit a pofitive fin, if I fwear, if I am guilty of a falfe- 
hood, if I defraud or bear falfe witnefs againit my neighbour, I know 
what I am doing at the time, my guilt makes an impreflion on me, 
my crime ailumes a body and a fhape, I do not eafily forget it, and 
confeguently | may repentofit, andavoid being guilty of the like in future, 

“ Bat when lam only negatively criminal, when I merely omit 
to perform either my public or private devotions to the Almighty, or 
perform them with carelefinefs and inattention, when I go on from 
day to day negleéting to a my underftanding, or to render my 
heart more enlarged, when I take no advantage of the many opportu. 
nities, which are prefented to me of being ufeful to my fellow crea- 
tures, when I make no progrefs in the attainment of holinefs, and in 
weaning my affections from the things of this world, my offences 
having no immediate tendency to caufe inconvenienge to myfelf or do 
jnjury to my neighbour, make no lafting impreffion on my mind; 
they are confequently repeated, not merely without regret, but fre- 
quently without notice, and are very foon entirely forgotten. 

** Notwithftanding this, they muft certainly be accounted for:— 
what the world frequently calls a good fort of perfon, that is, one 
who neither does harm nor good, who is regular and decent in his 
conduct, and takes care to do nothing that would bring him under 
the lath of the law, or fubjef&i him to any violent cenfyre from his 
neighbours, whofe piety goes no farther than cererhonials, and whofe 
benevolence extends not beyond good wifhes; fuch an one is repre- 
fented by our Saviour under the charagter of the fervant who hid his 
talent in a napkin.—-This fervant neither diffipated what was entrufted 
to him in extravagance, nor loft it by careleffnefs, but he neglected 
to improve it! he did no harm, it is true, but he did no good ; and, 
therefc re, the fentence pronounced againft him was, ‘* Catt ye the 
unprofitable fervant into outer darknefs, where fhall be weeping and 
gnafhing of tecth,” 

_ The admonitions and threats of the gofpel are chiefly directed 
againft people of this clafs: the denunciations of our Saviour are 
more frequently pointed at the lamp which had no oil, the tree which 
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bore no fruit, and the talent which was not improved, than at bad 
oil, corrupt fruits, and talents ill-employed.—On the latter, I fup- 

ofe, as being more felf-evident, it was not fo neceflary to infiit. 
Flagrant violations of God’s commandments fpeak for themfelves ; 
thofe who are guilty of them cannot but know their criminality, and 
the dangers which they incur; but it was an inftance of our Lord's 
paternal care to awaken from their flothful dreams, to roufe from 
their imagined fecurity, thofe who, refting fatisfied with negative 
virtue, flattered themfelves that they might attain heaven and happi- 
nefs, fo long as they did no harm.” P. 68. 


The next paflsge we thall take from Serm. ix. on Contentment. 


«« You are not to imagine that the great look on their fine houfes 
and gay equipages, and all the appurtenances which belong to gran- 
deur, in the {ame light that you do: no; a very little ufe renders all 
thefe things indifferent to them, and they inhabie their ftately palaces, 
and roll along in their fplendid carriages, receiving no more happi- 
nefs from them than you do from your humble cottages, or from walk- 
ing along by the way-fide. 

‘© Another advantage which the poor have over the rich is, the 
eafe with which they put their children out into the world ;—you are 
{urprifed, perhaps, but nothing is more true. 

«* A poor man is under no difficulty in this rapper : while his chil- 
dren are very young indeed, he 1s fometimes hard put to it to maintain 
them; but as foon as they are arrived at maturity, their portion, 
health and firength, is ready for them, and thefe, with the bleffing of 
God, will procure for them their livelihood. ‘The matter is reverfed 
with refpeét to the rich man; he provides for his offspring without 
much difficulty in their childhood, but the greateft diftrefs is to fetrle 
them properly in the world! they mutt be fettled in fuch a manner (at 
Jeaft if their happinefs is confulted) as that their habits of life fhall 
not be entirely different from what they have been in their parent’s 
houfe; and here is the difficulty, a fubjeCt of anxiety with which 
every parent in the middle and higher ranks of life, who has a nume- 
rous offspring, is but too well acquainted.” P. 137. 


Laltly, from Serm. ii. vol, ii. om the Catechifm. 


‘«« Permit me to call on thofe who have dependants under them, to 
do all in their power to render this excellent inftitution of the Sab- 
bath effective and ufeful: not only to free, as much as poflible, from 
their ufual employments, thofe who live under the fame roof with 
them, but to make thofe arrangements and fettlements, with all who 
depend upon them, before the Lord’s Day, which, when they are de- 
layed till then, are gladly feized by the idle as an excufe for not at- 
tending public worfhip ; while they are fincerely lamented by the well- 
difpofed, as the real caufe of their abfence. The accounts of the 
poor are foon fettled, the recompence of their labours for the week 
patt is not long in adjufting. Let it not then vexatioufly be delayed ; 
nor occupy with earthly cares thofe hours which ought to be fol ly 
devoted to God, Confider the ineftimable importance, to the poor, of 
Sunday well employed ; confider that the certain confequence of their 
time being taken up, on that day, with earthly cares, mutt be total ir- 
religion, Reflect how fhocked you will be, and how heavy will be 
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your account, if any of your dependants fhould plead at the laft aus 
dit—* But for my mafer’s inconfideration I fhould have been regular 
at church, theuld have worfhipped my God, and have learnt and prac- 
tifed any duty!’ Affembling on the Lord’s Day, to ferve the Al- 
mighty, together with his brethren, is no light part of a Chriftian’s 
duty, on which he is in any degree at liberty to omit. ‘Too many bad 
people, I confefs, do come to chureh ; but let it be remembered, at 
the fame time, that none of the good flay away.”” Vol. ii. p. 30. 


Among thefe difcourfes, that which appears to us the leaft 
fgtistactory, is the eighth in the firft volume. The tendency 
of it is to fhow, from Luke xv. 7. that “ repentance appears 
to be preferred before conitant righteoufnefs.” P. 118. The 
three parables in this chapter, of the loft fheep, the piece of 
filver, and particularly that of the prodigal fon, do indeed in- 
culcate, ina molt {triking manner, the wonderful mercy of God 
towards repenting finners. But wethink, with moitdivines, that, 
being confidered all together, (as fpoken at one time) and being 
juftly interpreted, they are far from fupporting the dodtrine 
a lad down. ‘The words, ‘* Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine,” lead us toa very different conclu. 
fion. It is obfervable, that the firft of thefe three parables {peaks 
of repentance in very ftrong terms indeed ; declaring, that 
‘there is mare joy over one finner,” &c. The next parable 
favs, ‘* there is joy.” Thethird fays, “* it was meet that we 
fhou'd make merry and be glad.” Poffibly the expreifions, 
evidently of diminithed force, in the two laft parables, were 
intended to prevent a mifconitruétion of the firit. 

Thefe fermons demand from us rather a general and warm 
commendation, than a particular and elaborate criticifm. 
When they are recommended, either by the editor, or by us, 
for their plarnne/s, it is proper to add fome explanation of the 
character thus given of them. Their plainnefs is very far re- 
moved from meannefs ; they are familiar, without any tinc- 
ture of vulgarity ; and perfpicuous, but by no means empty or 
fuperficial, ‘The hearers of fermons may be diftributed into 
four claffes: firft, we may reckon the /earned, confidered merely 
as fuch ; thefe will neither be much gratified, nor at all offen- 
ded, by the author, Secondly, lovers of rhetoric, and of all 
its gaudy figures ; whocontider the preacher merely as an ora- 
tor, and who approve, only where they admire: thefe are quite 
out of the author's thoughts, Thirdly, weak enthufiafts, who 
reprobate human learning, aad would banith argument from the 
pulpit: to fuch perfons we cannot recommend thefe volumes. 
In the Jaft, and (we trult) by far the moft numerous clafs, are, 
fincere and humble Chriltians in all ranks of \ife ; who defire 
to be inftructed in the truths of their religion, that they may 
believe them the more ftedfaftly ; and in its duties, that they 
may 
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may practife them more faithfully, The hearers and readers 
of this clafs, may receive much gratification from the fermons 
of Mr. Haggitt, which are fuch as ‘* country congregations” 
will readily underitand ; and yet fuch, as audiences far more 
polithed might attend to with fatisfaétion, and with great im- 


prove ment. 


, == 


Art. XIII. Rofcoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
(Concluded from our laft, p. 590.) 


V ITH pleafure we return to a work containing fo many 

objects of information and amufement delivered in fo 
agreeable a manner: but before we proceed in thisemployment, 
we thali give our readers a general view of the conduét-of the 
work, by fetting befere them the principal contents: of each 
chapter: which, as fuch a table is wanting in. the work, may 
prove a very Convenient circumftance to many who poflefs it. 

Vol. I. Chap. J. ‘The previous Hiftory of Florence and 
the Medici Family; with the Birth ot Lorenzo and his Bro 
thers, to the Death of their Grandfather Cofmo. ‘Chap. JE. 
The early life of Lorenza, to the death of his Father Piero 
de’ Medici. p. 69. Chap, 111, Political State of Ltaly, and Hit 
tory of Juorenzo to 1474. p. 123. Chap. 1V. Continuation 
of the Narrative, to the Conclufion of Peace with the Pope 
in 1481. p.173. Chap. V. Studies of: Lorenzo, and Hiftory 
of the rife of {talian Literature from the fourteenth Century, 
p- 2395. Appendix, at p. 920, containing 136 pp. Vol. IT. 
Chap. V1, Lite of Lorenzo, to about 1488, Chap. VII, Pro 
grels of Italian and claflical literature. p. gt. Chap. VIII, 
Domeltic Character of Lorenzo. p. 117. Chap. 1X. Pro- 
grels of the Arts, p..175. Ghap.°X. Death of Lorenzo ; and 
Sketch of the Hiftory of Florence, to the extindtion of the 
Republic and the Ettablifhment of the firit Grand Duke, 
Cofmo de’ Medici.in 1536. p. 231. Poems of Lorenzo, 
never betore publifhed, at p. 312, occupying 48 pp. Ap- 
pendix of 112 pp. Index. 

Such are the general contents of this work, from which we 
fhall continue to feleét fuch paffages as appear to us moft wor- 
thy of notice. We promifed fome further fpecimens of the 
poetry of Lorenzo, nor can we forbear adding our commen- 
dation, to that of the author of the lite, on the following paf- 
fage {elected from his paftoral ot Corydoa, 

** Laffo quanto dolor io aggio avuto, 
Quando fuggi da gli occhi col pie fcalzo 5 
Et con quanto fofpir ho gia temuto, 
Che ipine, o fere venenofe, o il balzo 
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Non offende i tuoi piedi ; io mi ritegno, 
Per te fuggo i pie invano, e per te gli alzo : 
Come chi drizza ftral veloce al fegno, 
Poi che tratt’ ha, torcendo il capo crede 
Drizzarlo, egli é gia fuor del carvo legno. 


«* Ah nymph, what pangs are mine, when caufelefs fright, 
O’er bill, o’er valley, wings thy giddy flight, 
Left fome fharp thorn thy heedlefs way may meet, 
Some poifonous reptile wound thy naked feet. . 
Thy pains I feel, but deprecate in vain ; . 
And turn, and raife my feet in fympathetic pain, 
So when the archer, with attentive glance, 
Marks his fleet arrow wing its way afkance, 
He ftrives, with tortuous act and head afide.” 
Right to the mark its devious courfe to guide.” Vol. I. p. 260. 


The aétion itfelf, and that by which it is illuftrated, are 
both ftritly in nature, and fimilar in kind; as is the more 
comic fpecies of fympathy introduced by that acute obferver, 
Hogarth, in his March to Finchley, where a pugnacious cobler, 
Jooking at a boxing match, clenches his fifts, and puts on alll 
the action of fighting, though merely a fpeétator. There is 
great elegance in the following defcription of the imaginary 
chain of love. 


Non gia cofi la mia bella catena 
Stringe il mio cor gentil, pien di dolcezza : 
De tre nodi compofta lieto il mena 
Con le fue mani; il primo fe bellezza, 
La pieta I’ altro per si dolce pena, 
EV’ altro amor; né tempo alcun gli {pezza: 
La bella mano infieme poi gli ftrinfe, 
E si dolce laccio il cor avvinfe. 
~ . * * * 
Cees o teffuta fu quefta catena, 
’ aria, la terra, il ciel lieto concorfe : 
L’ aria non fu giammai tanto ferena, 
Né il fol giammai si bella luce porfe : 
Dj frondi giovinette, e di for piena 
La terra lieta, ov’ un chiar rivo corfe ; 
Ciprigna in grembo al padre il di fi mife, 
Lieia mira dal ciel quel loco, e rife, 


Dal divin capo, ed amorofo feno, 
Prefe con ambe man rofe diverfe, 

» Ele fparfe nel ciel queto e fereno : 

Di quefti fior la mia donna coperfe. 
Giove benigno, di letizia pieno, 

Gli umani orecchi que bel giorno aperfe 
A fentir In celefte melodia 
Che in canti, ritmi, ¢ fuon, dal ciel yenia, 
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*e Dear are thofe bonds my willing heart that bind, 

Form’d of three cords, in myftic union twin’d ; 

The firft by beauty’s rofy fingers wove, 

The next by pity, and the third by love. 

—The hour that gave this wondrous texture birth 

Saw, in {weet union, heav’n, and air, and earth 5 

Serene and foft, all Ether breath’d delight, 

The fun diffus’d a mild and temper’d hght; 

New leaves the trees, {weet flowers adorn’d the mead, 

A fparkling river gufh’d along the glade. 

Repos’d on Jove’s own breatt, his favourite child, 

The Cyprian queen, beheld the fcene and {mil’d ; 

Then with both hands, from her ambrofial head, 

And amorous breatt, a fhower of rofes fhed, 

"The heav’nly fhower defcending foft and flow, . 
Pour’d all its fragrance on my fair below, 
Whilft all benign the ruler of the {pheres, 
To founds celeiiial open’d mortal cars.” P, 2706 

On perufing thefe paflages, fo elegantly rendered, a wifh 
very naturally arifes, that the tranflator may find leifure to en- 
rich fome future edition of his work with verfions of thofe 
poems of Lorenzo which appear for the firft time in thefe 
volumes. 

We proceed to give fome fpecimens from the fecond volume, 
At p. 28, is a very fingular account of a battle between the 
Pope’s troops under Sanfeverino, and the Florentines, in 
which harmlefs trial of mufcular ftrength, as the author very 
properly calls it, mot a fingle man was killed or wounded ; 
though the conteft continued for many hours, and concluded 
only with the day. This gentle conteft happened on May 8, 
1486, and is recorded by Ammirato, in his Hiftory ef Flo- 
rence. Lorenzo had the honour of training the molt fublime 
genius of Italy, Michael Angelo, or Michelagnolo, as Mr. Rof- 
coe writes the name, in conformity with the Italian mode. He 
had formed his own gardens, adjacent to the monattery of S. 
Marco, into an academy for the ftudy of the antique, and had 
furnifhed the different buildings and avenues with ftatues, 
bults, and other pieces of ancient workmanfhip. The faét is 
thus related by this biographer. 


‘* To this inftitution, more than to any other circumftance, we may, 
without hefitation, afcribe the fudden and aftonifhing proficiency 
which, towards the clofe of the 15thcentury, took place in the arts, 
and which, commencing at Florence, extended itfelf in concentric cir- 
cles to the reft of Europe. The gardens of Lorenzo de’ Medici are 
frequently celebrated by the hiftorian of the painters, as the nurfery 
of 
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of men of genius, but if they had produced no other arti than Mi- 
chalegnolo Buonarroti, they would fufficiently have anfwered the 
wurpoles of their founder. It was here that this great man began to 
imbibe that fpirit, which was deftined to effect a reformaticn in the 
arts, and which he could ‘perhaps have derived from no other fource, 
Of a noble, bot reduced family, he had been placed by his father, 
when young, under the tuition of the painter Ghirlandajo, from 
whom Lorenzo, defirous of promoting his new eftablifhment, re. 
quetted that he would permit two of his pupils to purfue their ftudies 
in bis gardens, at the fame time, expreffing his hopes, that they 
would there obtain fuch inftru€tion, 2s would not only refleét honor 
on the inilitation, but alfo on themfelves and on their country. The 
ftudents who had the good fortune to be thus fele&ted, were Miche- 
lagnolo and Francefeo Granacci. On the firft vifit of Mich: lagnolo, 
he found in the gardens his future adverfary, ‘Torrigiano, who under 
the directions ot Bertoldo, was modelling figures in clay. Miche- 
Jagnolo applicd himfelf to the fame occupation, and his work foon 
afterwards attra€ted the attention of Lorenzo, who from thefe carly 
{pecimens formed great expectations of his talents. Encouraged by 
fuch approbation, he began to cut in marble the head of a fawn *, 
after an antique feulptore, which, though unaccuftomed to the chifel, 
he executed wjth fuch fkill as to aftonifh Lorenzo ; who obferving that 
he had made fome intentional deviations from the original, and that in 
particular he had reprefented the lips fmoother, and had fhewn the 
tongue and tecth, remarked to him, with his accuitomed jocularity, 
that he fhould have remembered that old men feldom exhibit a com- 
pleat range of teeth. ‘The docile artift, who paid no lefs refpect to 
the judgment, than to the rank of Lorenzo, was no fooner left to 
himfelf, than he ftruck out one of the teeth, giving to the part the 
appearance of its having been loft by age. On his next vifit Lorenzo 
was equally delighted with the difpofition and the genius of his young 
pupil, and fesding for his father, not only took the fon under his 
a protection, but made fuch a provifion for the old man, as 
lis age and the circumftances of his numerous family required. From 
this time till the death of Lorenzo, which included an interval of four 
years, Michelagnolo conftantly refided in the palace of the Medici, 
and fat at the table of Lorenzo, among kis moft honoured guetts ; 
where, by a commendable regulation, the troublefome diltinctions of 
rank were abolithed, and every perfon took his place in the order of 
his arrival. Hence the voung artift found himfelf at once affociated, 
on terms of equality, with all that was illuftrious and learned. in Flo- 
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* Doubtlefs a Faunus, one of the rural deities attendant on the 
God Pan. If the reader fuppofes it to mean a young deer, he will be 
tee as we were at firft, how the defe& of teeth in old men could 

¢ applicable to the fubject, It fhould have been printed Faun, with 
acapiual letier, Rev, 
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tence, and formed thofe connexions and friendthips, which if they do 
not create, are at leaft neceflary to promote and reward fuperior ta~ 
lents. His leifure hours were pew in contemplating the intaylios, 
gems, and medals, of which Lorenzo had collected an aftonifhing 
number, whence he imbibed that tafte for antiquarian refearches, 
which was of effential fervice to him in his more“mmediate ftudies, 
and which he retained to the clofe of his life.” P. 2or. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici died of a fever on the etzhth of April, 
1492, at the age of no more than forty-four, with a degree of 
calmnefs and fortitude, which though it may have been in 
fome inftances too highly praifed, certatnly does honour to 
his name, and concludes his life with proper confiftency. His 
charafter is thus given by the hiftorian. 


«« In the heighth of his reputation, and at a premature period of 
fife, thus died Lorenzo de’ Medici; a man who may be felected from 
all the chara@ters of ancient and modern hiftory, as exhibiting the 
moftt remarkable inftance of depth of penetration, ver atility of talent, 
and comprehenfion of mind. Whether genins be a predominating 
impulfe, direting the mind to fome particular object, or whether it 
be an energy of intellect that arrives at excellence in any department 
in which it may be employed, it is certain that there are few inftances 
in which a fuccefsful exertion in any human purfuit, has not occafioned 
a dereliction of many other objects, the attainment of which might 
have conferred immortality. If the powers of the mind. are to bear 
down all obftacles that oppole their progrefs, it feems neceffary that 
they fhould {weep along in fome certain courfe, and in one colleéted 
mafs. What then thallwe think of that rich fountain, which, whilf& 
it was poured out by fo many different channels, flowed thtough each 
with a full and equal ftream ? To be abforbed in one purfuit, how- 
ever important, is not the charatteriftic of the higher clafs of genius, 
which piercing through the various combinations and relations of 
furrounding circumftances, fees all things in their juft dimeafions, 
and attributes to each its due, Of the various occupations in which 
Lorenzo engaged, there is not one in which he was not emi- 
nently fuccefstul, but he was moft particularly diftinguifhed in 
thofe which juftiv hold the firft rank in human eftimation. The faci- 
lity with which he turned from fubjeéts of the higheft importance to 
thofe of amufement and levity, fuggefted to his countrymen the idea 
that he had two diftinét fouls combined in one body. Lven his moral 
charater feems to have partaken in fome degree of the fame diverfity, 
and his devotional poems are as ardent as his lighter pieces are licen- 
tious. On all fides he touched the extremes of human charaéter, and 
the powers of his mind were only bounded by that impenetrable circle 
which prefcribes the limits of human nature, 

** As a ftatefman, Lorenzo de’ Medici appears to peculiar advan- 
tage. Uniformly employed in fecuring the peace and promoting the 
happinefs of his country by jaft regulations at home, and wife precau- 
tions abroad, and teaching to the’{srrounding governments thofe im- 
portant leflons of political fcience, on which the civilization and tran- 
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uillity of nations have fince been found to depend. ‘Though poffef. 
ed of undoubted talents for military exploits, and of fagacity to avail 
himfelf of the imbecility of neighbouring powers, he was fuperior to 
that avarice of dominion, which, without improving what is already 
acquired, blindly aims at more extenfive pofleffions, ‘The wars in 
which he engaged were for fecurity, not for territory, and the riches 
produced by the fertility of the foil, and the induftry and ingenuity of 
the inhabitants of the Florentine republic, inftead of being diffipated 
in impofing projetts and ruinous expeditions, circulated in their natu- 
ral channeis, giving happinefs to the individual, and refpeétability to 
the ftate. If he was not infenfible to the charms of ambition, it was 
the ambition to deferve rather than to enjoy, and he was always cau. 
tious not to exact from the public favour more than it might be volun. 
tarily willing to beftow. ‘The eer eameting fupprefiion of the li- 
berties of Florence, under the influence of his defcendants, may in- 
duce fofpicions unfavourable to his patriotifm ; but it will be difficult, 
not to fay impoflible, to difcover, either in his conduct or his precepts, 
any thing that ought to ftigmatize him as an enemy to the freedom of 
his country. The authority which he exercifed was the fame as that 
which his anceftors had enjoyed, without injury to the republic, for 
nearly a century, and had defcended to him as infeparable from the 
wealth, the refpectability, and the powerful foreign cofinexions of his 
family. ‘The fuperiority of his. talents enabled him to avail himfelf 
of thefe advantages with irrefiftible effet; but hiftory fuggefts not an 
inftance in which they were devoted to any other purpofe than that of 
promoting the honour and the independence of the Tufcan ftate. It 
was not by the continuance, but by the dereliction of the fyftem that 
he had eftablifhed, and to which he adhered to the clofe of his life, 
that the Florentine republic funk under the degrading yoke of defpo- 
tic power ; and to his premature death we may unqueftionably attri- 
bute, not only the dettruction of the commonwealth, but all the cala- 
mities that Italy foon afterwards fuftained, 

«« The fympathies of mind, like the laws of chemical affinity, are 
uniform, Great talents attract admiration, tte offering of the under- 
ftanding; but the qualities of the heart can alone excite affection, the 
offering of the heart. If we may jadge of Lorenzo de’ Medici by the 
ardour with which his friends and contemporaries have expreffed their 
attachment, we fhall form conclufions highly favourable to his fenfi- 
bility and his focial virtues. ‘The exaétion of thofe attentions ufually 
pard to rank and to power, he left to fuch as had no other claims to 
refpect; he rather chofe to be confidered as the friend and the equal, 
than as the diciator of his fellow citizens. His urbanity extended to 
the loweft ranks of fociety, and while he enlivened the city of Flo- 
rence by magnificent fpe€tacles and amufing reprefentations, he partook 
of them himfelf with a relith that fet the example of feftivity. It was 
the general opinion in Florence, that whoever was favoured by Loren- 
zo could not fail of fuccefs. Valori relates, that in the reprefentation 
of an engagement on horfeback, one of the combatants, who was fup- 
pofed to contend under the patronage of Lorenzo, being overpowered 
and wounded, avowed his refolution to die, rather than fubmit to his 
adveriary, and it was not without difficulty that he was refcued - 
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the danger, to receive from the bounty of Lorenzo, the reward of his 
well-meant though miftaken fidelity.” P. 236, 


The {ketch which continues the hiftory to the fubjugation of 
Florence, appears to us not fufficiently diftinct; and the au- 
thor, in our opinion, too far palliates the faults of Leo X. 
which certainly were glaring, and gave but too jut caufe for 
the complaints which produced the reformation. The fecond 
hero of this work may very fairly be faid to be Politian, who, 
from his intimate connection with the family of Lerenzo, is 
very properly introduced, but is furely extolled even above his 
merits, though they certainly were great. As a Latin poet he 
was, we think, inferior to Vida, Several of Mr. Rofcoe’s 
tranflations from his writings, are much fuperior to the origi 
nals. In p. 69, he has led his admirer into the error of quot- 
ing Plautus for Ovid. The fault is certainly Politian’s, who 
fays, ‘Sut Plautino utar verbo,” but a little recolleGtion might 
have fuggelted, that a pentameter verfe was not likely to come 
from Plautus, The line is in Ovid’s Epiftles from Pontus, 
B. 1. Ep. V. v. 16. 

Me quogue qui {cripfi judice, digna lini, 

Great as the talents of Politian were, his character was by 
no means amiable; vain, turbulent, revengeful, re(tlefs, and 
difcontented ; he mult have been a terrible inmate for poor 
Clarice in the abfence of her hufband, hor can it be wone 
dered, that his rudenefs obliged her to have him removed from 
the family. At the fametime, to his patron he was adulatory 
to the greateltextreme. We thall now take leave of a work, 
in the pleafure of perufing which, we fhare with a multitude of 
readers ; and which will certainly long fubfilt, an honourable 
monument to the merit of its author. 





Art. XIV. The Influence of lal Attachment with refpe& to 
Hime. A Poem. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1796. 


“Tas poem is faid, in an advertifement prefixed, and dated 

from Oxford, to have been written in the yeat £790, and 
to have been fince circulated in\manufcript among the author’s 
friends ; but to be now publifhed, in confequence of the ap- 
probation expreffed by Mr. Hayley, Dr. Darwin, and Mifs 
Seward, yet without the name of the autho), from the ** feel- 
ings” of * timidity,” in an “ unfledged poet.” What timi- 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. VIII. JULY, 1796. 
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dity even an unfledged poet could feel, after receiving the ap. 
probation of fuch a poetical triumvirate, we pretend not to 

uefs, as we fit upon the bench of critical juftice. But we 
think the public will concur.with us in believing, that no un. 
fledged poet is now appearing before them and us. 

The whole confifts of two parts, and to each is prefixed an 
analyfis in profe. We fhall make an extract from the middle 
of the firft analyfis, in order to fhow the philofophical nature of 
the pocm. 


«« In marking the mind thus acted upon by external things,” fays 
our author, ‘* we obferve memory, fany> and the pafffons, more or lefs 
combined. We obferve them in the-brutes. In the brutes, however, 
this is circumfcribed and momentary. Their memory is chiefly re- 
cognition, or the recollection of objets once familiar, as they are 
again prefented to the fenfes, With them, fancy and paffion are in 
the fame manner confined and tranfitory. It is in a much more ex- 
tenfivedegree, that we fee memory, fancy, and the paffions in the hu- 
man fpecies. We mark a fuperiority over the brutes, even in unculti- 
vated minds. Yet, in the cultivated only, we contemplate the finer 
energies of memory, fancy, and the paffions, as the mind is a¢ted upoa 
by localities.” 


This is good philofophy. But is the poetry as good? 
Without good poctry philofophy would be mere impertinence 
in a poem; and even good philofophy would not be ex- 
empted from the charge. How far the poetry is good, our 
readers fhall judge from the extract that we will here make ; 
keeping rigoroufly within the limits of the analyfis above, in 
order to fhow the poetry running parallel with the philofophy; 
and thus precluding ourfelves from feleCting.paflages particu- 
larly {plendid, as a {pecitmen of the whole. We thall only fub- 
join below, what in the work are injudicioufly thrown to the 
end, the notes, fo neceffary to the illuftration of the thought. 


«* Meanwhile, we give not to the brutes the joys, 
That more extenfive memory can beftow ; 
Since chiefly, as accuftom’d fcenes arife 
To fenfe, fuch animals the emotion fhew ; 
Yet ever to our race new pleafures flow, 
As mgmory the tranfporting vifion rears! 
There too the fancy, there the paflions glow, 
While fatt the faded land{cape re-appears, 
Replete with fhadowy forms, thro’ the long lapfe of yearst . 


Thefe fympathies in vulgar breafts to implant 

Heaven loves. I hear the Grecian pilot figh, 
Amid the {lumbering fhores of the Levant : 

i fee him lift to heaven his melting eye. 

‘* Here,” he exclaims, with mingled grief and joy, 
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«« Within my Tenedos, the favour'd ifle, 
«¢ Once lay the fable fhips that conquer'd Troy! 
«© Behold,” he utters with a confcious {mile, 


t¢ The fpot where chiefs were nurft, and glory crown’d their toil*,” 


Yet ’tis the lot alone of fouls refin’d 
By tafte, to feel the luxury that fprings 
From all the varied energies of mind: 
To fuch how oft a trivial object brings 
The {weetly- pencil’d view, w here fancy flin 
A mellower tint than ftains the autumnal fheaf ; 
While, as fhe fports within her fairy rings 
Mixing the emotions quick of joy and grief, 
She clothes each pictur’d form with rays of fofe relief. 


Tho’ o’er his mafter’s bow, fo long unftrung, 
An eye of forrow good Eumzus catt, 

Tho’ old Philztius o’er the quiver hung, 
Struck by a quick remembrance of the pat ; 

Yet was it theirs to own thofe feelings c! hafte, 
Thofe fympathies, that mov’d the widow’d fair? 
Yet was it theirs, infpir'd by kindred tatte, 

As on an object of their fondett care, 
‘To mufe, and from delight to fteal a penfive air? 


I fee her flow the lofty ftairs afcend ; 
I fee her bofom heave delicious fighs ! 
Now o’er the bow I fee the mourner bend, 
While millions of illufions round her ri ife 
From the {weet relic of affection’s ties, 


~ The chronicle of many a blifsful hour ; 


That, as the big tear trémbles in her eyes, 
Recals her vanifht days with foothing power, } 
Soft as in dreams we paint the fair Elyfian bower ¥. 


~———* 








* «© Such was the exclamation of a Siem pilot, to an Englifh 
gentleman at the ifland of Tenedos, ‘* There,” cried he, ** twas 
our fleet lay!” <«* What fleet ?” faid our countrymen, ‘* What 
fieet !” replied the man, a little piqued at the queition, ‘* why, our 
Grecian fleet at the fiege of Troy ! 

t * In the 21ft book of Homer’s Odyfley, Penelope is defcribed 
as fhedding tears over the bow of Ulyffes. 
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** This paffage is not ill tranflated : 


“© Acrofs her knees the laid the well-known bow, 
And penfive fat, and tears began to flow ; 

To full fatiety of grief fhe mourns, 

Then filent to the joyous hall returns,” 
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Lo, by a fine ethereal fpirit led, 
Mid olive groves we trace Ilyffus’ ftreams 3 
Or hail the folemn fpot where Cato bled ; 
Or, where the ruin of Iona gleams, 
Cherifh, in holy trance, romantic dreams 5 
Or, with emotions of delight, recal 
Each monument of early youth, that teems 
With claffic thought—the fchool’s awe-breathing wall, 
The bofom-thrilling bench, the academic hall *. 


This extra, we think, will fpeak to the hearts of our rea- 
ders in a pleafing and affeting manner. Yet, could our pre. 
fent limits allow us, we would willingly hold up the 
fecond part to our readers in the fame manner. We {hould 
love particularly to dwell upon our author’s old Devonian 
peafant, the fair counterpart of Virgil’s Corycian yeoman; 
his Highland Chief, delineated from the colours and with the 
pencil of nature ; and his tale of Danvert and Ellen, recited 
with many touches of agreeably romantic defcription. In 
defeription, indeed, this author peculiarly excels. He has an 
eve that catches the various tints at once, and a judgment 
that afterwards difcriminates them with precifion ; and his 
prefent poem (hows him to have a fine tafte, a warm fenfibi- 
jity, and an elegant mind, 








* «« Moved by a propenfity depending on the fame principles of 
affociation, men of ingefiuity, enamoured of the Mofes, traverfe the 
regions they frequented, explore every hill, and feek their footfteps 
in every valley. ‘The groves of Mantua and the cafcades of Anio, 
are not lovelier than other groves and cafcades; yet we view them 
with peculiar rapture. We tread as on cnofecrated ground; we re- 
gard thofe objects with veneration, which yielded ideas to the minds 
of Virgil and Horace; and we feem to enjoy a certain ineffable inter. 
courfe, with thofe elegant and enlightened fpirits. Richardfon’s Effcys 
on Shak;peare’s dramatic ChareGers. P. 182." 
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ART. 15. An Accurate and Impartial Narrative of the War, by an 
Offcer of the Guards 5 in Fave Volumes, Comprifing the Campaigns 
of 1793» 17945 and the Retreat throug b Holland to Wefiphalia, in 
1795-  dntroducing aljo the Original Poetical Epifiles from Head- 
<xarters ». evith Copious Notes threugheut. Circumflantially detailing 
every Material Occurrence that bas taken place upon the Continent. 
Tbe Third Edition, enlarged. Crown $vo. Price 10s. in Boards 
Cadell, &c. 1796. : 
The firft part of this poetical Narrative, appeared in 1795, and was 

noticed in our filth voluine, p. 641. It has pow changed "irs form 
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from quarto to octavo, and received fo much augmentation, as [0 ex. 
tend to two finall volumes. It has gained alfo fome embellithments, 
fuch as two coloured frontiipieces, reprefenting an Aultrian foot foi- 
dier, in two different attitudes ; and four etchings, entitled, avourice 
Amufement at Head Quarters; A Council of War interrupted ; How 
to throw an Army into Confufion; and Perils by Sea. With thefe 
additional atiractions, and a narrative, now continued, in one form or 
another, from 1793 to 1796, it cannot be wondered that whis publica- 
tion proceeds through feveral editions, The verfe, if not of the firft 
excellence, is Th general agreeable and eafy: and the little traits of 
fatire interfperfed, are fo tree from malignity as only to enliven, with- 
out the chance of giving offence, even to the objects of them. We 
can only add a fhort fpecimen of the manner 1n which the continuation 
is executed ; which we take from the part illuftrated by the print of 
«« How to throw aa Army into Confufion.” 


Our troops were compell’d the Chauflée to forfake, 
Malgr. = ewx to a miry ceep road to betake, 
Where the cannon fo frequently fluck in the mud, 
‘Yhat ni. ht having harnefs’d her ebony ttud, 
O’ertook us, and frowning at this our intrution, 
Determin’d to throw us in horrid contufion. 
l'rom her cluiches in future, good heavens «Jefend us, 
For ne’er was the Hag fo completely tremendous, 
Could I gain to my caufe an Hexameter Mute, 
A jubject more proper, what poet could chate 
‘Than her terrors! but vainly I batter my brains, 
My pen glances off into titupping ftrains. 
More proper I own to hand over ’twoold' feem, 
To heroic defcribers fo glorious a theme; 
Yet | hope as the trifle efcapes from my hand, 
‘Lhat my tropes unaficcted you'll fill wnd-rfland. 

Eich fiend had apparently flown from his thade, 
©’er a kingdom unpeopled the fcepwe was {way’d 
By Heli’s grifly Monarch—the elements gaged, 
And taucy depi¢ted the turies engaged, 
So jet-black an atmofphere round us was {pread, 
That I fcarce could difcover e’en Brunfwick’s* white head, 
Save at times, when loud peals of harfh thunder between, 
Broad flafhes of fight’ning illumin’d the fcene, 
‘Then the heavens feem’d to open, and awe-ftruck we view’d 
The fplendid refulvence which ioftact enfued. 
Our deplorable flate, which before was congeal’d 
From our knowledge, at intervals thus was reveal’d, 
Here, a batt horfe was feen in the mud holes to flouader, 
There, with all its etcet’ras, a proftrate nine pounder. 
Wirth foldiers and waggons the ditches were c:amm’d, 
With long-tail Troupees, all the waters were damin’d. vol. ii. p, 44, 


en cen e Ee coe ase — . _- —— Oo ——_— 


# The author's horfe, 
G NOVELS. 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL, VES. JULY, 1796, 
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NOVELS. 


Anr. 16. Ediugt om. A Novel. By Richard Hey, E/7. la Trwe 
Volumes. i2zmo. 6s. Vernor and Hood. 17,46. 


The facility of combining extravagant events in the fhape of a 
hiftory, is a circumftance ot which novel writers feem fcarcely aware, 
To judge, from the variety of monttrous produCizons which atlume 
that name, it would be natural to fuppofe, that the mind exulted in the 
power of inventing fome extraordinary conceits, and clothing them 
with fome femblance of machinery and fable. A more improbable 
and incongruous tiflue of events can {carcely be imagined, than that 
which fills the prefent volumes, 

George Eyneibury lofes his property by fire, and confoles his family 
in their reduced circumftances by his induftry. One of his daugh- 
ters, Lucy » conquers the heart of Edward Camplev, «ho, ona vii at 
the village of Eddington, had obtaine da fight of he r. He applies to 
his father, am an of fortune, { or pe rmiffion to marry her, who refufes, 
Kdward now dreiles bimfelf like a labourer, and, by wondrous cir- 
cumftances, mal .cs his wav into the fervice of Lucy’s father. Here he 
labours in the field, &c. till he thinks he has conquered Lucy’s affte- 
tion, and then returns to his former condition. is father difinherit- 

ing him, he returns to George Eynefbury, whorfalls ill, raves in a celi- 

rium through a dozen pages, till his daught er Lucv—who hed given 
him a phial of poifon by miftake, inftead of his medicine—raves in 
her turn through a dozen more. Eynefbur y atlength recovers, Lucy 
in procefs of time recovers her health and fenfes, Edward m arries her, 
and, by fome great ftroke of aut! oifhip, a title and eftare are brought 
to light for George, who tflues from the novel, Sir George Eyne f. 


bury. 


The whole of this hiftory is very defectively conneéted ; and the 
fmaller incidents a re eq ally deltigute of intereft and fimplicity. Our 
duty to the public o! liges us to toil through thefe fatiguing. thapfo- 
dies, from which we rarely emerge without a fentiment of difguft at 


that vitious tatte, which can feek amufement in fuch grofs deviations 
from nature and ‘truth, 


DIVINITY. 


Art, 176 A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. 
Alban's, at the Vijitat ion, beld May 20th, A. D. 1796. By Fofeph 


Hold. n Pett, a. M. Preben dary of Limeoln, and pF Soe of St. 
A ban's. Publitbed at ike Reguefl of the Clergy. 400. 15, Ri- 
Vingtons. 1796. 

The fubj 


e& of thi is charge is the moft i important that can intereft 
the attention, It ex nidits, in a compendious view, the chief confi- 
derations upon which the plenary infpiration of the feriptures may 
be maintained, and it is brought forward with very feafonable regard 
to fome opinions which tend to degrade the character of the facred 
writings, ‘and to weaken our confidence i in Revelation, 
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From fome preliminary remarks on the danger refulting from.a pers, 
tenacious adherencg to eftablifhed abufes of opinion and practice, as 
particularly illuftrated, in the church of Rome; and on the mifchiet 
which, on the other hand, arifes from a too great facility of conceifion 
encontroverted queftions, tending to the faerifice of eflyntial points, 
the archdeacon takes occafion :to recommend the facred writings, as 
conttituting a rule which applies to the two oppofite fources of abufe 5 
a rule to wnich no additions mult be made, and from which no de- 
viations muft be fuffered. . 

Having fixed this (tandard of appeal, he proceeds to vindicate the; 
affertion of a divine and infallible authority attaching to the feriptures 
in all particulars, to the total exclafion of error and defect ; and demon- 
ttrates, from the teftimony of the facred writers, the exittence of a 
certainty in their communications, refulting from a true and pro- 
per infpiration, in points wherein no previous knowledge could exift ; 
a certainty arifing from an uniform and unremitted fuperintendence and 
direction in things to which the memory might fufhce. <A certainty 
{pringing from an abfolute prefervation from all error arifing from 
all loofe accommodations, and from all inconfequence, where argument 
was needful, The texts which are employed in fupport of thele 
alfertions, are judicioufly fele€ted and ably urged; and the inconve- 
nienace which would arife from the admiffion of any partial exemption 
from the fuperintendant influence of the fpirit, 1s weil ree and 
uluftrated, The principal objections to the total infpiration of the 
{criptures, are then briefly noticed ; and fome confiderations which 
fubitantiate the authority of the received canon, and the, authenticity 
and uncorrupted fincerity of the original texts, are adduced. In 
connection with this fubjeét, the author, with great candour and 
gentlenefs, adverts to fome very exceptionable concetlions which he 
thinks have been made by a diftinguifhed’ writer of the prefent age, 
in his ** View of the Evidences of Chriflianity,’’ with regard to the 
charatter of the facred writings: the importance and tendency of 
which are very ftrongly expofed. It is perhaps extraordinary, that 
the paflages here noticed fhould have pafled fo long without animade 
verfion, as proceeding from a writer fo highly and juftly efteemed, 
and inferted in a work fo generally known and approved. The charge, 
though dedicated only to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Al. 
ban’s, merits the attention of the whole order , and the folidity of the 
refle€tions, as well as the temperate language in which they are con. 
veyed, afe particularly entitled to i ih Ay 


Art. 18. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, 
Ofeber 25, 1795, being the Anniverfary of bis Majefly's Acceffon ta 
the Throne of thefe Kingdoms, by Hugh Morgan, M. A. Canon Refi- 
dentiary of the Cathedral Church of Hereford, and Chaplain to bis 
Highnefi ihe Duke of Gloucefter. Publifbed at the requeft of the. Lord 
Bifbop of the Diocefe. 4t0. 17 pp. 18. Payne. 1796. 


A plain and rational difcourfe upon Prov. xxiv. 21. ‘* My fon, 
fear thou the Lord and the king, and meddle not with thofe that are 
given 
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given to change.” ‘The preacher fpeaks thus, as others have, af our 
conftitution, hating to the mixture of the three forms init. « That 
perfect form of government, which an ingenious hiftorian of antiquity 
could combine only in his imagination, but of whofe actual exittence 
he defpaired, is prefented to the heart and underitanding of every 
Briton, as the bulwark of his rights, and the boundary of his duty,” 
P.11. But the purport of this difcourie is, (as the author wel! expreffes 
it} to perfyade his countrymen to ‘ bear with magnanimity evils of 
decerminare extent, till they can be remedied with fafety, nor to ceafe 
being fubjects, from the vain fear of becoming flaves.”  P. 17. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 19. Hints om the propofed medical Reform. By a Member of the 
London Corporation of Surgeons, 8vo. O61 pp. is. Gd. Kyres, 
Warrington; Juhnfon, London. 1796. 


Thefe hints are addrefied to the Royal College of Phyficians, the 
Corporation of Surgeons, and the Pharmaceuticai Affociation of Lon- 
don. The latter, which we have before noticed*, is an affociation of 
apothecaries for the purpofe of obtaining a reform of certain abufes 
that have crept into their body, and a redrefs of certain grievances 
of which they complain. For remedying the firft, they propofe that the 
legiflatere Mould grant then a power to prevent perfons from beiog 
apprenticed to apothecaries, who have not had a competent education, 
or any one being employed as an afliftant, or commencing prattitioner 
in pharmacy, who has not ferved a regular apprenticefhip, and paffed 
an examination, or produced teitimonies of his fobriety, difcretion, 
and diligence. Thefe are certainly ufeful regulations, and from the 
account this writer gives of the ignorance of many of the apotheca- 
ries in the country, they appear to be much wanted. Bat he fhould 
have recolietted, that the company of apothecaries in Londom, are pof- 
feiled of, and have long exercifed a fimilar power over their members, 
with great advantage, as far as their jurifdiction extends. ‘Shar other 
parts of the kingdom fhould enjoy fimilar advantages, feems very de- 
firable. But for this purpofe, it does not feem neceflary, that a new 
eprperation field be formed. It would be fufficient that the mayor 
or other magiftrates of towns, with the clergyman, phyfician, and 
fome refpedtable apothecary fhould be empowered to perform this of- 
fice. Similwr arrangements are not uncommon in other countries. Ig 
the difpentary of the College of Phyficians of Louvain, printed in 
the year 1687, there are fome regulations for the conduét of the apo- 
thecaries, that merit attention. ‘ Neminem pofthac, pharma- 
cop@um in urbe naftra admittendum effe, nifi coram e magiftratu de- 
legatis per duos medicine doctores, totidemque pharmacoperos per vices 
ab huice delegatis hunc in finem nominandos, prius examinaium, intu- 
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* Sce vol. viis p- 316. 
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rque laudabilibus, quoad vitam morefque, teftimoniis premunitum.” 
The fourth ardicle prohibits apothecaries from viliting or preferibiag 


“for the fick, or even difpenfiog firong purges, emettes, opiates, &c. 


without the direction of a phyfician. This regulation would va no 
means proper here, as vifiting and prefcribing for the fick has ong 
formed the principal part of che employment ot the apothecary in this 
coumtry. But as, while she apothecary is employed in this part of has 
bufinefs, he is precluded from giving his perfonal attention to com 
pounding and difpenting medicines, at feems fingular that the aflocia- 
tion fhould complain that the draggi‘t performst what they have to a 
degree abandoned. But this argument is fo judicioufly handled in the 
work which makes the fubject.of our next article, that we fhall not 
notice it farther here. If this fubjeét fhould come again under the 
notice of the legiflature, they may pvobatly think it expedient, in ad- 
dition to what has been propofed, to take the fame method to preveat 
an inundation of illiterate and unqualified apothecaries, which they 
latcly adopted to prevent the inereafe of pettyfogging attornies; not 
only by prohibiting all perfons from practifing who have not pafied a 
regular apprenticefhip, but by laying an additional ftamp duty apo 
the indenture. A duty of thirty or torty pounds upon the apothe- 
caty’s indenture would raife a large fum for the benefit of government, 
and confize the bufinefs to a more liberal and enlightened clafs of 

ple, than are now often found engaged in it, which could not fatl im 
time to prove highly beneficial to the country; and thus an aflo- 
ciation, whofe general views appear far from liberal, may eventually 
prove a public benefit. 


Arr. 20. Murepfologia, or the Art of the Apothecary, traced up to sts 
original Suurce ia Hiftory; and the Antiguuy and Confequence of the 
Drug-M rchants affirted, and maintainedsagainft the Mifreprefeniations 
of the “uthor of a late Hiftory of Medicine. The Nature and Defign 
of that Publicatian examined, and the true Foundation of the refpetia- 
ble Character of the Apothecary of Great Britain, at the prefent Timr, 
pointed out and tlluftratea. By Fufeph Bradney, jg. S8v0. 45 pps 
is. Rivingtons. 1796, 


In our Review for March laft, we gave an account of Mir. Good's 
Hiftory of Medicine, publithed at the requeit of the General Phar- 
maccutic Affociation. In this, as we have fhown, the author attempes 
to raile the dignity of the character of the apothecary, by proving 
the antiquity of the order, and the high eftimation in which it has 
always been held, and to debate the occupation of the draggift, whom 
he coni.ders as of very modern date, of litce eflimation, and unfit to 
be entrufted with compounding medicines, which he thinks thould be 
permitted to the »pothecary alone. Mr. Bradney, in the piece before 
us, itands forward an untolicited champion of the druggifts, and with 
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+ In the petition of the Affociation to the Houfe of Commons, 
eee the laft feilion, they preyed that the druggifts might’be pto- 
uuiied from making up pre{criptions, or retailing drugs. 
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mach good humour and good fenfe, turns al! the arguments of thé 
apothecary againft hisown corps. He admits indeed the antiquity of 
the apothecaries ; they are mentioned, he fays, in the Old Tefta. 
ment. But they were the mere compounders of oils, falves, and oint. 
ments. ‘* ‘he word apothecary (p. 7.) in the feptuagint is Mepeyos, 
feilicet, qui coquit ceu conficit unguenta, and in this low eftimation 
they continued to be held for many ages. Cicero ftiles them unguen- 
tarii, and ranks their occupation inter artes fordidas.” But the {pice- 
merchant, or druggitt, muft have been of greater antiquity tha. the 
apothecary. As the raw material muft be produced before the manv- 
facured, fo the exercife of the druggitt’s aE of commerce mutt 
have preceded that of the compounder. That the importance of the 
drug-merchant was at the fame period confiderable, is evident, he 
fays, as we read of their camels richly laden, that bore fpices in great 
ftore and abundance. Of the camels in the train of the Queen of 
Sheba, bearing rich {pices toSolomon. Having thus fhowa the tupe- 
rior antiquity and opulence of the druggiit, this author proceeds to 
thow, that the affociated apothecaries are equally unlucky in their ar- 
puments againft the so aie of permitting the druggift to continue 
to compound and retail medicines, Not denying what the hiftorian 
aflerts, that fome draggift may have been dereeted in committing er- 
rors, or fophifticating their drugs, examples of equal ignorance and 
depravity, he contends, may be found among the apothecaries. But 
thts ought not to be charged upon the body of either of thefe claties 
of men. ‘* Ignorance,” he obferves, p. 22, ‘‘ is no monopoly, 
every profeffion puts in its claim. Should a man in his reforming re- 
verie, attempt to purge any one of them from it, a drug more potent 
mutt be found than any the materia medica now conrains, . To rhofe 
reformers who will admit of nothing fhort of perfection, little can be 
faid. Their bufinefs lies with another ftate and condition af life. On 
this terreftrial globe it never was, it never will be found, without a 
preternaiural caufe. The degree of attainment towards it, which 
man is capable of, demands the exercife of much chriftian charity, to 
cover the defects which remain expofed.” The author then mentions 
the particular qualifications of the druggifis, which render them more 
tit for the bufinefs of compounding and retailing medicines, than the 
apothecaries in general of the prefent day, Their fuperior knowledge 
of drugs, from the great quantities continually pafling through their 
hands, and from the fame caufe, their ability to Keep at all times a 
ftock of thofe that are frefh and perfe&t. Their knowledge of chymifiry, 
far fuperior to molt apothecaries, few of the latter having elaboratories, 
and confequently, opportunites of being intimately acquainted with 
this curious and neceflary branch of phyfic. ‘The perfonal attention 
of the druggift to his fhop, enables him to carry on the retail trade 
with fuperior advantage to the apothecary, whofe attendance on his 
patients, muft preclude him from engaging in that branch with fuc- 
cefs, Mr. B. goes on to examine the remainder of the regulations 
propofed by the reforming affociations, and combats them with equal 
acutenefs and fuccefs. But we have faid enough to recommend this 
ingenious periormance to the public, by whom, we doubr not, it will 
be read with equal pleafure and advantage, 
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Arr. 2t. A Treatife on the Strufure, Economy, and Dijeafes of the 
Liver, together awith an uquiry into the properties and compment Parts 
of the Bile, and biliary Concretions, by William Saunders, M. D, 
FR. S. Fella of the College of Phyficians, and Senior Phyjician ta 
Guy's Hopital, Second Edstion, with confiderable Additions. BVO.» 
261 pps 5s. J. Phillips, George Yard, Lombard Street, &c. 1796. 


In the third volume of the Brisifh Critic, we gave rather an extended 
account of this ingenious work, and are pleafed to find our opinion of 
its merit, fanétioned by the public, which the early appearance of a 
fecond edition evinces. ‘The additions in this impreilion, are princi- 
pally in the praciical part, and copfequently, of a kind that cannot fail 
to enhance the value of the book ; but as they are blended with the ge- 
neral methods of treating difeafes of the liver, they cannot eafily be 
detached. ‘The following communications of a faccefsful method of 

eating the jaundice in the Eaft-Indies, is curious, and feems delerving 

notice. The writer is Mr. Dick, furgeon at Bengal: * I have been, 
he {-vs, for the lat feven vears, in the habit of giving calomel in the 
jaundice, in dofes, from two to five grains every night, ‘tlLthe mouth 
is affected, and in every cafe, the jaundice went off, as foon as the 
mouth became fore. I now fcarcely.ufe any other medicine, except 
merely to prevent coftivenefs. I cured upwards of forty patients ia 
that way, and all in lefs than a month, generally in ten days, or a 
fortnight.” 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 22. Thoughts on the Caufe of the high Price of Provifios, and 
how the Evil may be removed, in a@ Letter to Sir Fohn Sinclair, Bart. 
Chairman of the Board of Agriculture, By a Farmer's Sin, 12m0, 
1. Dilly, 1796, 

_ Whoever, from a true patriotic {pirit, and without any finifter views, 

inveftizates the important fubject here propofed, is fairly entitled to 

the thanks of his countrymen, The author of this pamphlet is cer- 
tainly of this defcription ; he is of opinion that the increafe of the 
price of provifions is owing to our increafe of population, and to the 
great mereafe of horfes,.and he ftates the following curious fa¢t :— 

‘In order to fhow the amazing confumption which is caufed by 

horfes, I will only ttate one inftance, and that is in refpect to the num. 

ber of perfons who might be fupported from what is expended on 
thofe horfes working in the mail-coaches. From the beft information 

i have been able to obtain, the number of thefe horfes mutt be near 

two thoufand, and as they cannot be kept for Jefs than twelve fhillings 

per week each, the confumption of one horfe would fupport a labour- 
ing man, his wife, and four children, fo that the fum expended on 
two thoufand horfes would be fufficient to keep twelve thoufand pers - 
fons, or fuppofe one horfe will confume the prodace of four acres of 

“na, then it would require eight thoufand acres of land to fupport the 

‘aid number of horfes. If then the lofs fuflained by the pavlic, by 

only fo fmall a part of the horfes thus kept, is fo great, what muft ie 
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be, when all the horfes above defcribed are taken into confideration #” 
The remedies propofed for the exiting evils which the author detcribes, 
are thefe :—inclote land wherever it can be done; leflen, as much as 

offible, the ufe of horfes; and encourage the breed of neat cattle, 
and the ufe of oxen in hufbandry. ‘This is a very fenfible publica. 
tion, and evidently the performance of a clear and trong underftand. 
ing; many very ufeful hints are communicated, upon which we fhould 
be glad to dilate more at large, Lut the whole is well worth the atten. 


tion of the public. 
‘ 

Axr. 23. Dortas Butanicus Gippovicenfis; or, A fiftematical Enum. 
vation of the Plants cultivated in Dr. Coyie’s Botanic Garden at 
Dofwich, in the County of Suffclk; alfa their effential genuine Cha. 
racters, Englifb Names, the Natives of Britain particularized, the 
Exotics where bef? preferved, and their Duration. With cccaftonal 
bitanical Obfervations. To which is added an Invcftigation of the 
natural produce of fame Grafs Lands in High Suffolk. 4to. 158"pp, 
Whites, &c. 1796. 


Little is required to be added to the ample account given in the 
title. Dr. Coyte’s colle¢tion is contiderable, bus not without deh. 
ciencies. His catalogue is Linnwan and correci, and the collateral 
mdications of place and mode of culture, &c. very conventent. ‘The 
book wil! be found a ufeful index to thofe who have colicttions of 
their own. 


Art. 24. Travels inthe Year 1792, through France, Turkey and Hune 
gery, 19 Vie IPPC concluding with an Account of that C. Ve Ia a ferries 
of Letrere toa Lady in E gland. By William Hunter, £9. 8vo, 


és. White. 1796. 


Popular as books of travels are at the prefent day, Mr. Hunter's 
volume wiil certainly not be fought with avidity, either by: thote who: 
with their flcres of geographical knowledge extended, or who read 
for paifing amufement only. ‘The Itinerary at the beginning, if ace 
curate, may certainly be ufefol, but the narrative 1s tedious, feldom 
enlivened by anecdote, and never important from obfervations of {a- 
gacity or wifdom. A flory is told, at p. 369, about chefs-phayings 
which the reader will find more agreeably Cetailed by Twifs, in his 
anecdotes of chefs. Mr. Hunter is alfo very negligent of graminat, 
as in p. 348, where he fays, ** Monf. M. who arrived here but wo 
days after we; and in p. 445, “ the manner in which castle # 
driven,” Ac. Ac. 


Arr. 20. / mtercfling Anecdotes, Memeirt, Allegories, Effays, and 
point cal Frag m mis, lending fo ame the Fancy and inculcate moraliiys 
By Mr, ddaifon. 4 Foie Svo. 16s. Longman, 1796. 


"This i: ene of the many publications which the prefs daily « bodies 
fourt:,” of which the highefl charater that can be given, is, that they 
will do no harm. Truth, however, compels us to add, that thefe betore 
usare calculated to foothe idlene‘s rather than ftimulate mduitry, that 
they are not diftinguifhed either by fkill of fcle&tion or arrangement, 
and that Mr. Addiion; of whom we have no knowledge, will pro 
bably reccive no extraordinary portion either of fame or emolument. 
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Art. 26- Elements of Geography: containing a concife and compre- 
henfive View of that ufeful Science, as divided into ajironomical, phy- 
fal, or natural and political Geography, on a new Plan, adapted to 
the Capacities of Youth, and defigned for the Ufe of Schools and private 
Families. By F.didiah Morfe, D. D. embellifoed with Maps; 8vo. 
3s. 6d, . Stockdale. 1796. 

A very plain, fyftemati:, and ufeful publication, which we recom- 
mend without refetve to thofe for whofe immediate fervice it is in- 
tended. 











FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


GERMANY. 


Art. 27. Ernfle Hinficht auf fein Vaterland, Sc.—A ferions View 
caft upon bis Country at the approach of Peaces, By a trae German. 
Publifbed by E. A.W. Zimmerman, Aulie Counfllor and Profeffor at 
Brunfwic. Leipfig. 1795. 8vo. 248 pp. 


The fitt part of this traét confifts of a general retrofpect of the 
comparative ftate of France and Germany, previous to the late révo- 
lution, and of the circumftances that have paved the way to that tremen- 
dous convulfion, and occafioned the fatal torpor with which the neigh. 
bouring nations have beheld its formidable hrides, when a timely in- 
terpotition’ might ftill have checked its deftrudtive progréfs. The 
French had arrived at the higheft pitch of refined cultivation; and 
other nations, efpecially the German,‘ looking up to them for all 
ornamental improvements, were in a manner dazzled by the glare of 
their brilliant attainments. ‘Their government too, under the benign 
influence of the unhappy monarch, whofe love and patriotifm they 
have repaid with a public execution, had been effentially meliorated ; 
and the various fpontaneous atts by which he had effeCtually alleviated 
many of the opprefiive burthens of his fabjetts, are here placed in a 
collective point of view, which, fhould that deluded people ever re- 
cover the feelings of humanity, they will not be able, without horror, 
to compare with the. treatment he experienced. The exaggerated 
houons of the perfeclibility of human nature, however, which now 
heated the minds of fpeculative men, made them look upon all thefe 
advantages as far hort of the degree of latitude of which mankind 
is fufceptible. «* The progrefs of improvement will nor ceafe,” faid 
Dr. Price, ‘ till it has excluded from earth not only vice'and war, 
but even death itfelf.” Hence the fermentation that. fuddenly burft 
into an unrulinefs, which broke afunder all the ties of fociety, and 
threatens t6 degrade the human race to the loweft point of depreffion, 

The apathy of the German nation was, no doubt, in fome meafure 
countenanced by various imperfettions in their feveral governments, 
efpecially in thofe which were wi enn many of which unfor. 
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tunately bordered upon France, The infulting pre-eminence main. 
tained by their nobility, the opinion that France was actually uphold. 
ing the rights of men againit fuch fititious diftin€ions ; and, perhaps, 
fill more, the indifcretion, the immofality, and the remains of over- 
bearing pride manifefted by the fwarms of French emigrants who 
flocked to their courts, and were entertained with fome expence by 
their princes, all thefe confiderations wrought ppon the minds of the 
bulk of the people, and conciliated, if not the partiality, at leaft the 
connivance of the unthinking, who are always the moft numerous 
part of a nation. 

The author undertakes with much zeal and energy to controvert 
thefe and other fpecious motives, which have either lulled men into a 
callous indifference, concerning the confequences to be dreaded from 
the promulgation of French principles ; or even feduced them to a 
tacit approbation of the purpofes pointed out as the objects of them, 
But befides that events have, fince the pablication of this treatife, 
aforded arguments much more cogent than any that may be adduced 
by the mott fkilful literary advocate; we abftain from detaiming our 
readers any longer on this fubject, as what is farther urged applies 
chiefly to Germany ; and what may concern us and operate conviétion 
among thofe of our own countrymen, who, though mifled, may Rill 
be fufficiently unbiaffed to yield to convigtion, has already been very 

. . . ‘ . 
amply difcufled by various and very able writers of this country. 


ITALY. 


Arr. 28. Paraphrafis Pfalmorum petica, au€ore G. Ferrich R. : 
cui acecdit altera in uirinjque Tcflamenti cantiia. Ragufa. Pref. xii, 
Pf. 288. Cant. 35 Pp. gtd. ' 


The Abbé had originally intended to have rendered the whole of 
the Book of Pialms into Hexameter verfe, till he was convinced b 
his juftly celebrated countryman, Mr. Bendi@ Stay, that fuch an 
uniformity of meafere could not but be ill adapted to poems differing 
{fo widely in their fpecific characters, and tach of which might bé 
faid to conflitute a whole. In conformity, therefore, to this advice, 
he has given to cach Pfalm that meafure which appeared to him the 
beft {uired to its contents, fo that he has in this work had tecourfe 
hot only to thofe ufed by the ancient Latin poets, but I _kewife by the 
Chrittian wrivers of hymns. With regard to the fenfe, he has then 
enly allowed himfelt to depart from the Vulgate (which is printed in 
the margin) when the original text, or the ancient verfions, fupgeited 
what he conceived to be a’better interpretation, ‘To each pfalm is 
prefixed a {hort introdudtion, — out the author, the occafion 
on which it was written, and, in a few inftances, the application of 
the paflages in the New Teftament. The notes, which are fhort, 
are intended chiefly to affign the reafons by which the tranflator was 
not anfreqaently induced to deviate from the Vulpate ; though they 
fometimies extend to a greater length on particular picces (as Exod, xv, 
Deut. xxxii, Judges v. 1 Sam. ii. Ufaiah xii and xxxviii, Habac. jii, 
Dany iii.) which ace printed at the end of the volume. — 
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Correspondence, 95 
We thall here fubjoin an extra& or two from thefe trauf Gens, 


taken from the beginning of different pfalms. 


Pfolm CXXX (according to the F ‘ulgate CXX IX 
Pene merfus, heu, profundis ’ 
Dum malorum flu@ibus 
Te gemente corde pofco, 
Sane rector ceelitum ! 
Tu benignas invocanti 
Lenis aures commada, ...4, 


Pfalm CXXXV II (CXXXVF1.) 
Extorres dulci a patria dum forte federgus 
Captivi, pseflique malis, Eupbgatis ad undam, 
Uberibus lachrymis perfudimus ora, gravique 
Singultu, et meeftis implevimus arva querelis. 
Namque animo miferanda Sion, disjeflagy> mo!gs 
Se templi exhibuit. Turpi obfira pulvere ramis 
Nablia pendebant falicum, abjeftaque tacebant, 
Auris ludibrium, cithare ; quom prado cruentus 
Captivos patriis qui nos abduxit ab oris, 
Vaftavitque folum ferro populatus et ignt, 
Exigit a miferis in tanto carmina luétu... 


Pfala CXVIT, (CXVI.) 
Quotquct eoos occiduofque 
Colitis trafus, carmine laudes 
ZEheris almo regi hominumque 
Yicite gentes ; n2m fua ab alto 
Axe refulfit pietss in nos... , 


That the verfjon muft, after all the labour he hxs beftowed on it, 
tn general, fall infinitely fhort of the original, the author -is very 
ready to allow, for which he excufes himfelf in the following words 
of another poet ; 


Jeffea quifquis reddere carmina 
Audet latin peétine barbiti, 
Audet redordiri faperbe 

Turtigeras Babylonis arces, 

Quantus Pojoni e vertice Carpathi 

Ruptis inundat Vitula fontibus, 
fert, inexhauftu{que tanto 
Ifacius 1uit ore vates. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Cicricus Wellenfis begs \eave to inform A grateful Reader, 
that a letter is tt for him at Meflrs. Rivington’s, on the fub- 
ject of the +6 Vitarum Plutarchi Epitame,” with which he was 
fo kind as to entruft him. in April lat. Por want ot knowing 
this gentieman’s real addrefs, Mellis. Rivingtun have not been 
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able to forwatd it to him, as thev fhould othefwife have done; 
as foon as it came into their hands. _ 

To the grammatical doubt of Juvenis we reply without 
hefitation,” that thouglt the rule for.tne fubjun@ive form is (or 
be not improperly noticed in our beft grammars, the ftri€t ad. 
herence to it in all cafes has never been received into the idiom 
of our language ; and is avoided By the beft writers, as fliff and 
pedantic. afte muft difcriminate in the cafes that occur. 

From Dr. Hunter,: of York, we have received a fhort, but 
Important paper, Of the experiment of tranfplanting wheat, 
which he thinks may be practifed with great advantage. So 
fmall a paper is not an obje& of ‘cfiticifm to a review ; but, 
with the leave of the refpectable author, we are teady to print 
the whole in our next nufnber. 

We are much obliged to a‘correfpondent from Manchefter, 
for one or two articles of literary intelligence; but have found 
it neceflary to make an invariable-rule, not to infert any anc- 
nymous information of that kinds 
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A fupplementary volume to Hogarth illuftrated, is preparing 


by Mr. Fobn Jreland, (not Samuel) from Hogarth’s own manus 
feripts. 

Majfjin, who was fent to Africa, at the perfonal expence of 
his Majefly, is printing a fcientific account of the Stapelia 
nove. found by him in that country, 

M,. King, the learned antiquary, has printed a defctiption 
of Oxford Cattle, as part of ‘a greater work on ancient Cuflles ; 
to which he has already fo well prepared the way by his dillera 
tations on that fubject in the Archzologia. 

The fame gentleman has exercifed his pen on the fubje& of 
Stones falling from the ames om ee a fubje& which, from a 
recent occurrence, has obtained much of the public attention. 
Such a circumftance is mentioned by Ptiny, Nat. Hitt. b. ii. 
ch. 59. 

ic Lumfien has made confiderable progrefs in a Hiftory 
of Rome, which will have all the advantages of. the prefs, 
and of exce'lent engravings, 

Mr, Dewan, of Hackney, whofe plans we. have before no- 
ticed, has actually in the prefs aneafy and familiar difplay.of 
the Elements of Botanical Knowledge, with the arrangement 
of the moft important Britith plants, according to the fimpli- 
fication of the Linnzan fyflem, adopted by the late vesy 
learned profeffor Sibthorpe of Oxford, 2 





